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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Never since Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated dissolution in 
the spring of 1874 has a General Election been more 
successfully “‘ rushed” than the present. Never has 
a Government gone to the country with assurance 
more absolute that they would be re-elected. Lord 
Beaconsfield was equally confident in 1880. He mis- 
calculated Mr. Gladstone’s power to accomplish what 
Mr. Gladstone assuredly expected to do and did. 
To-day the Radicals themselves, without a head and 
without a policy as they are, admit that their case 
is hopeless. This will be the first occasion, under 
democratic conditions at least, on which a Government 
has secured a new lease of power after so long a period 
in office. Nor can we remember an occasion when the 
only leaders were on one side.. There is Lord’ Salisbury 
who represents the older Toryism; there is Mr. 
Chamberlain who represents aggressive. Imperialism. 
Lord Rosebery moves gracefully and confidently in the 
intellectual twilight of the doubting middle-class, but is 
hardly a leader at the moment. 


Lord Rosebery indeed is the enigma of the situation. 
He is the great advocate of continuity in Imperial 

licy and his sympathies will be with Mr. Balfour and 

r, Chamberlain in the appeal which they make in 
their election addresses for continuity of policy in 
South Africa. But he makes no sign, whilst Liberal 
Imperialism, for which his name stands, only serves to 
emphasise the divisions in the ranks of the Opposition, 
In any case Lord Rosebery would probably not be 
particularly anxious to resume the leadership under 
the auspices of Mr. Perks on the one hand, and Sir 
William Harcourt on the other. Nor could he hope to 
unite the party. The declaration by one section that 
the Radicals were not opposed to the war but to the 
diplomacy that preceded -it, nor to annexation which is 
rendered inevitable by the destruction of the machinery 
of Government in the two Republics, only stirs another 
section to assert that the. Radicals did object to the 
war and do object to annexation. As Lord Hugh Cecil 
says many who assent do so perforce and reluctantly. 
In other words they would recant as readily as they 
approved ... We know what Mr, John Morley thinks of. 
Liberal Imperialism. He pronounces for ‘ Liberalism 


and common sense.” What Mr. Morley regards as 
.common sense, the majority of electors, we venture to 
believe, will regard as Imperial surrender. 


Mr. Asquith and’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone between 
them have probably summarised all there is to be said 
by the Radicals against the Government. © Their attack 
does not amount to much. The Government have 
determined, say their critics, to appeal ‘to the country 
on an incomplete register in order to narrow the 
issue down to one question. They are supposed ‘to 
fear the consequences of awaiting another year, when 
the register would be different and the war enthusiasm 
perhaps have evaporated. It is-a little amusing to the 
mere Tory to be told in one breath thatof ‘course the 
Government is entitled to go to the country when it 
pleases and in the next that the Government’s great 
offence is that it chooses to go to the country now. 
Mr. Gladstone in his exordium denied that the Radicals 
shrink from the appeal, and in his peroration admitted 
that they have no chance of a majority. If it requires 
courage—which we can only admire—to fight a battle 
in the full consciousness that failure is inevitable, it 
requires another sort of courage—which his friends will 
not admire—to admit that the Radical party does not 
contain materials for the formation of a strong Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone's latest speech supplies the best 
argument we have yet seen for giving the Government 
the majority they ask for. 


In the midst of electioneering commonplaces the 
speech of Mr. T. W. Russell to his constitaents on 
Thursday at Clougher comes with startling effect. His 
theme was the utter breakdown of that system of land 
legislation for’ Ireland which Mr. Gladstone at various 
times for a period of thirty years persisted in declaring 
was at last to settle the Irish question. ~Land courts, 
the fixing of rents, and all the costly and cumbrous 
machinery of the Land Acts have become, as Mr. 
Russell said, intolerable in the opinion of every second 
man in the country. They, furnish grievances to the 
Nationalists ; they so exasperate loyalists that they tura 
and rend their own friends in forgetfulness of the larger 
issue of Unionism to which they are pledged. | There is 
no alternative but the introduction of a large measure 
of compulsory land purchase, and the amount necessary 
Mr. Russell estimates will-be £120,000,0009., Into the 
considerations which have led him to propose this solu- 
tion, though he says he at first, stood aghast at it, we 
cannot enter here. The important thing is to note that 


this great subject is proposed by a member of the 
Government, as a vital issue the ,next, Parlia- 
ment. 
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If Lord ‘Roberts’ from Nelspruit, dated 
19 September, had been designed for -electioneering 
purposes it could not have come more opportunely for 
the Government. ‘There is nothing now left of the 
Boer army but a few marauding bands.” On the eve 
of the dissolution of Parliament, and the ap to the 
country on the khaki issue, comes news of the dissolu- 


. tion of the forces that have kept the British army hard 


at work for eleven months past. For all practical 
purposes the war is over and the hour of Lord Roberts’ 
departure from South Africa is already under discussion. 
As has everywhere since he left Paardeberg, 
the last of Lord Roberts’ series of advances has 
swept all before it. It proved as irresistible in the 
difficult country between Pretoria and the Portuguese 
frontier as over the veldt between Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. All that remains of what was General Botha’s 
army has found asylum either in Portuguese territory or 
in the Lembobo hills. The plight of the Boers who are 
still at large must be pitiable. Great hauls of rolling 
stock, provisions, and ammunition have been made by 
General French, in the north-east by Lord Methuen 
and others. Mr. Kruger will find his way to Europe 
on a Dutch warship, but Mr. Steyn is reported to be 
moving south in order to encourage the guerilla bands. 
He also had better seek Dutch hospitality ere it is too 
ate. 


It may be taken as pretty well settled that the 
suicidal policy proposed by Russia of evacuating 
Peking has collapsed. Of England and Germany’s 
intention to remain there is no longer any doubt, and 
the American Minister at Peking, Mr. Conger, is pro- 
testing with all his might against the proposals of 
Russia which the United States were only too ready to 
accept as an easy way out of certain electioneering 
difficulties. Russia is really now ‘‘ saving her‘face ” by 
a pretence of moving from Peking, but she will not in 
fact depart and leave a strong force of the other Powers 
there. With this initial and unnecessary obstructive 
proposal out of the way there is some chance of 
seriously setting about the real difficulty of the negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government. Count von Biilow’s 
circular raises a preliminary question of quite another 
kind and there is nothing in Chinese affairs as they 
at pa stand so satisfactory as the acquiescence 
with which its proposals have been received by public 
opinion throughout Europe. 


As a condition precede nt to negotiations it demands 
that those persons must be delivered up who are proved 
to have been the original and actual instigators of the 
outrages against international law perpetrated in 
Peking. This hits the Empress, but there is some 
doubt as to whether the personal punishment designed 
for such personages as Prince Tuan and Yung-Lu is 
intended to apply to hercase. The Chinese negotiators 
are said in a message from Shanghai to be prepared to 
offer Prince Tuan and the rest of the Imperial Clan as 
a sacrifice, and to submit to the Dowager Empress being 
shorn of all power and influence. In her case we have 
before taken the view that this would be sufficient. 
Yung-Lu happens to be one of the negotiators and he 
is a principal offender. The German proposal to ensure 
punishment before negotiation has the advantage of 
preventing him and his fellow-malefactors from takin 
any part in the settlement. It is the proper an 
rational mode of proceeding. 


In view of the present calls on Russian finances, 
there may be something premature or diplomatic in the 
report that the new Central Asiatic Railway connecting 
Orenberg and Tashkhend will be started at once. The 
strategical and commercial value however of such a 
line is undoubted and its construction is only a matter 
of time. It will bring the European and Siberian 

ms directly into connexion with the lines traversing 

tral Asia and avoid the inconvenient transhipment 
and long circuit ee Caspian route. Railway com- 
munication with Afghan frontier and the approaches 
will be shortened. Alternative routes have 
projected for this purpose. One would start from 
Saratof on the Volga or Alexandrof Gai, run west of 
the Aral Sea through Khiva and connect with the 
Trans-Caspian Railway at Charjui. The other starting 
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from pass east of the Aral Seasand 
‘connect at Tashkhend. The former at one time seemed 
the favourite but it may be assumed that the latter has 
been finally adopted. The present announcement may 
mean no more than this. 


The news that the General Election is to take place 
immediately was expected in Paris, and did not there- 
fore provoke much comment. The graver newspapers 
deplore the event as ‘‘immoral ” and predict that, as 
Imperialism is rampant in England, the Conservative 
party with its ‘‘ sinister chief, Mr. Chamberlain” will 
obtain a formidable majority. The Nationalist sheets, 
on the other hand, are unanimously violent and 
abusive, and think that Mr. Chamberlain will turn pale— 
‘if he can display that amount of emotion ”—when 
Europe gives evidence of her ‘‘hatred” and ‘‘con- 
tempt” for that statesman by enthusiastically welcoming 


the ‘‘noble” Mr. Kruger. They also agree that the 


position of Government will be stronger than ever 
after the elections, and declare that a time of uninter- 
rupted trouble is in store for England. Only M. Valfrey 
in the ‘‘ Figaro” goes at all deeply into the question, 
but even he, like his confrére in the ‘‘ Temps,” does not 
appear to realise the hopeless condition of the Radicals. 


M. Grébauval, the President of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, has acted wisely in abandoning his much 
talked about banquet. . For the last three weeks he has 
received the coldest refusals to his invitation from the 
provincial mayors, and not more than 1,600 guests— 
against 23,000 who will assist at the feast offered by 
th® Government—would have dined at the Hétel de 
Ville. At the last moment he hoped to get out of his 
predicament by inviting M. Loubet, but the President 
declined in the stiffest terms through his secretary, and 
M. Grébauval, foiled on all sides, recognised that the 
only way to escape further rebuffs was to cancel his 
invitations. Asa result of this collapse the Lord Mayor 
will not pay his promised visit to Paris ; and, since his 
presence would have been appreciated by the people, 
we regret that he has indefinitely postponed his trip 
across the Channel. The whole affair shows that the 
Nationalist party is not as popular in France as people 


imagine, and that the position of M. Loubet and the . 


Cabinet is stronger thanever. Months must pass before 
Parisians will forget M. Grébauval’s ‘‘ banquet ”—it is 
already the joke of the hour ; and the Nationalists, while 
suffering from this blow, suffered again on Thursday 
when the State and Army exchanged compliments at 
Armilly and M. Loubet—after being pointedly called 
the ‘‘ supreme chief of the Army ” by General André— 
declared that the relationship between the Government 
of the Republic and the Army was strong enough to 
render all efforts of estranging them quite fruitless. 


The proprietors of the ‘‘ side-shows” in the Exhibition 
are still at war with M. Millerand, and are clamouring 
for the reduction of their rents. Ever since April they 
have been conscious that only an uninterrupted run of 
success could enable them to realise profits after paying 
for their sites and expenses, and, as they have been un- 
successful from first to last, some are burdened with 
debt while others proclaim themselves to be on 
the verge of bankruptcy. If M. Millerand refuses to 
come to terms, the ‘‘side-show ” proprietors threaten 
to close their houses: and this would mean the end of 
the Rue de Paris. We cannot think, however, that the 
Minister of Commerce will fail to appreciate their 
grievances, particularly when the Exhibition has taken 
a new lease of life. The last two weeks have been 
exceedingly successful ; but it is again observed that, 
while German, American and Russian visitors are to 
be encountered everywhere, the number of English 
tourists is remarkably small. Hotels, however, are 
said to be full, and their proprietors, who were servile a 
month ago, now assume a contemptuous air. But the 
flats that were to have let for fabulous sums are empty ; 
and even if the Exhibition continues to attract as many 

le in October as it has in the first three weeks of 
tember, Paris will not be satisfied when M. Picard 
has at last to present his balance-sheet. 


Mr. Bryan’s programme amounts to a protest against 
all things big, whether bossism, trusts or imperialism. 
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He takes his stand on the Monroe doctrine both as it 
affects American expansion and European rights. 1n 
American waters. He is not satisfied that the adminis- 
tration which has yielded to the allurements of the 
colonial idea can be trusted to respect the independence 
of Cuba, and he objects to surrendering to the exigen- 
cies of European alliances any of the special advantages 
derived from American institutions and ‘‘ location.” Mr. 
Bryan is apprehensive lest the ideas which have lent 
“peculiar charm” to the history of America should ‘be 
abandoned as the result of a policy of adventure. 
**The nation,” he says, ‘‘ would find it a long and 
laborious task to regain its proud position among the 
nations, if under the stress of temptation it should 
repudiate self-evident truths proclaimed by its heroic 
ancestors, sacredly treasured during a career un- 
paralleled in the annals of time.” The American people 
are hardly as level-headed as they are generally credited 
with being if they are caught by claptrap of this sort. 
Mr. Bryan’s rhetoric will not carry much weight with 
electors who. went into ecstasies over the achievements 
of Admiral Dewey. Heroic contemporaries will mean 
at least as much to them as heroic ancestors. 


Attention is being given, and none too soon, to a 
matter of urgent importance to the consolidation of the 
Empire. As we have before pointed out, Canada is in 
danger of being made to pay the penalty of her patriotism 
in granting the inter-imperial preferential tariff. Germany 
is demanding the exclusion of Canada from the most- 
favoured-nation treatment which will be provided for 
in the forthcoming commercial treaty between the two 
Powers. The reason alleged for this preposterous 
demand is that Canada, since she gives a preference in 
her markets to English and colonial imports, does not 
give Germany most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
allegation is false.. Canada does give Germany most- 
favoured-nation treatment. She has one tariff applicable 
to all foreign countries alike; any tariff arrangements 
she may make with Great Britain and the sister 
states of her own Empire have nothing to do with the 
case. That is a purely domestic matter, just as much 
as is the free trade subsisting between the various 
States of the German Zollverein, and Germany has no 
more right to demand a share in this domestic prefer- 
ence than we have to demand that our merchandise 
sent to Prussia should be treated in the same manner 
as merchandise sent to Prussia from Bavaria or 
Hanover. The matter is vital to the development of 
real imperialism. 


In a somewhat belated report on Barbados in 1899 
Mr. Ralph Williams indicates the only direction in which 
the West Indian sugar industry can be saved from ex- 
tinction. Heabandons the idea that anything will be done 
by the Imperial Government to protect cane from the 
unfair competition of bounty-fed beet. It remains 
therefore for the local authorities to take action and 
this he demands should be taken immediately. The 
planters have to improve their methods of production 
and distribution, but to do that money is required. 
Mr. Williams suggests three ways in which the local 
Government can assist the industry : ( 7; By guarantee- 
ing a loan to groups of planters, (2) by erecting a 
central factory under State control to which the planters 
would send their canes, (3) by the turning of such 
Government factory into an open shop from which the 
sugar could be sold, the State and the planters sharing 
the profits. At the moment the West Indian sugar 
industry is enjoying the advantages of the American 
market, but with the development of Porto Rico and 
Cuba, under the American flag, the advantage will dis- 
appear. It behoves the planters and the State to move 
ere it is too late to save what remains of, the staple of 
West Indian life. 


Two official announcements this week are proof of 
the interest which the Queen takes in the colonies. 


With the first batch of Imperial troops‘which it is 
possible to send home from South Africa will arrive 
representatives of the colonia! contingents, who will 
become the guests of the nation. If circumstances 
rmit, as we trust they may, Her Majesty wil! not onl 
inspect the colonial troops but will} present} them wit 
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colours commemorative of the part they have played in 
the campaign. Not less significant is the decision to 
send the Duke and Duchess of York to Australia 
next spring when His Royal Highness will open in 
the Queen’s name the first Commonwealth Parliament. 
This mark of favour—a mark which the colonies con- 
cerned will duly appreciate—is a direct result of the 
devotion shcwn by Australia in the South African 
crisis. Australia however it is important to remember 
is not exceptional in that respect. Other colonies have 
been equally staunch in their loyalty, and for ‘the 
reasons indicated elsewhere we hope that at no distant 
date royal visits will be paid to New Zealand, to 
Canada and to South Africa. The occasion in Australia 
is of course very special but it would be unfortunate if 
any ground for jealousy were permitted to exist in 
other quarters which merit royal favours equally with 
Australia. 


Popular feeling has scarcely yet got beyond the stage 
of amusement over the intention of certain laundry pro- 
prietors to introduce Chinese labour. Yet an invasion 
of the lower-class Chinese in force, of which this may be 
the beginning, will do workmen more harm than the 
‘open door” would do good. Chinese immigration 
has had to be regulated in Australia and America, and 
it is appalling to think that in our older towns there 
may be fresh hordes of low-type humanity added to the 
swarms that have turned some of our working-class 
quarters into filthy slums. But it must be confessed 
that if anything could reconcile us to Chinese competi- 
tion with our own people it would be that the sphere of 
action is to be the laundries. These are at present the 
despair and the execration of the middle-class house- 
keeper ; their charges are atrocious, and their treatment 
of linen terrible. Is the action of the employers a 
protest against the shiftlessness of the employed, or are 
the employed sweated and still further to be victimised 
in a hopeless competition with the cheapest of cheap 
labour? Better laundries we must have, but the Chinese 
experiment is a desperate remedy. The matter is 
important enough for an inquiry by the Home Office. 


Liverpool has been described as an Irish city in 
England. The Welsh however claim, we believe, to 
have built it, their language is frequently to be heard 
in its chapels and streets, particularly on Sundays. 
Therefore there was something to be said for holding 
the National Eisteddfod there. The Eisteddfod appears 
to have been fairly successful; at the same time the 
gathering seems to be losing its Keltic character and to 
be in danger of sinking into something not unlike the 
Festival of the Three Choirs. In the circumstances the 
protest made by the audience against the abandonment 
of the old rule of giving the adjudications both in Welsh 
and English was quite justifiable. Possibly the indig- 
nation was not lessened by the fact that on two 
successive days the choirs of the land of song were 
forced to admit the supremacy of the Saxon singers. 


Several meetings were held during the Eisteddfod ; 
one of them in connexion with the ‘‘ Prince Llewellyn 
memorial.” Nothing is more curious about Wales than 
its utter absence of historical memorials. Recently 
however a movement was initiated with the sup- 
port of Lords Bute and Kenyon and many Welsh 
M.P.’s for the erection of a memorial to Edward 
Longshanks’ ill-starred antagonist. Proper teeling 
would suggest a Keltic cross or memorial either by the 
banks of the Wye, where the Prince fell, or in Abbey 
Cwm-Hir where his body rests or perhaps in the silent 
village of Aberfraw in Anglesea, where the palace of 
his kingly line is buried beneath the sand. Principal 
Reichel of Bangor University College and certain others 
propose a gold medal to be called the Llewellyn Medal 
and to be competed for annually under the control of the 
Welsh University East Court. The proposal is quite 
worthy of the Welsh educational authorities. There 
is no objection to their teaching Welsh, history ; we 
wish they would. But their services to. Wales hardly 
justify their taking toll or claiming direction of every 
Welsh movement. The author of ‘* Aylwin” has done 
more to reveal the charm of Weish life to the educated 

ublic than “all the professional educationalists of 
ales. 
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We notice a presumably grave announcement in the 
‘*Standard” ‘‘ that in naval circles at Portsmouth the 
impression prevails that the new Royal yacht ‘ Victoria 
and Albert’ which is now in dock may be placed by her 
Majesty at the disposal of the Duke and Duchess of 
York for their voyage to Australia next spring.” Nothing 
is more improbable than that this view is held in naval 
circles or more unlikely than that either the Queen or the 
Duke and Duchess will ever use the yacht on a lengthy 
voyage. If the Royal party started in the spring the 
vessel would not carry them to their destination in 
time for the function they are to attend; as she would 
need more coal than she could carry. The yacht was 
designed and built by the Admiralty and it is idle to 
disguise that a failure is the result. When launched 
she was topheavy and now, after being tinkered to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds of public money, 
she is nothing better than a makeshift. 


The Greeks have a saying that a drop of luck is 
better than a pint of skill. The fall and rise of Sir 
Alfred Newton prove the wisdom of the worship of 
luck. Last November Sir Charles Hall, in his capacity 
of Recorder, introduced Mr. Newton to the late Lord 
Chief Justice as the Lord Mayor elect. Lord Russell 
proceeded to harangue Mr. Newton on the iniquities of 
company-promotion, and hoped that he intended to 
take legal proceedings immediately in order to clear 
his character. The unhappy Mayor seemed to be on 
the razor-edge of ruin, when suddenly his luck turned. 
The oy proceedings cleared the characters if they 
emptied the pockets of those concerned. The Queen 
visited the City to keep up the spirits of her loyal 
subjects in the hour of disaster. Mr. Newton became 
a baronet, and organised the C.I.V. corps. Sir Alfred 
stood upon the balcony of the Mansion House and 
stirred the plaudits of the citizens. The Lord Chief 
Justice and the Recorder are dead, and Sir Alfred 
Newton pauses on the threshold of Parliament. 


During the past week markets on the Stock Ex- 
change, with the exception of that of American Rails, 
have been steady. Every sign, however, of an 
approaching increase in business has disappeared, and 
the activity of the last few weeks, which some people 
look on as a budding boom, has fizzled out. Now that 
the war in South Africa is virtually at an end, the public 
seem in no hurry to acquire an interest in South African 
shares, either speculative or otherwise. It cannot 
too often be insisted on that until the mines are 
again in working order there can be no incentive to 
create a demand for these shares and we have no reason 
to modify this view. Rand Mines the. bell-wether of 
the South African market which last week touched 42% 
were yesterday quoted at 414, and other shares have 
reacted in proportion. In Australian mines Brownhills 
have suffered a further fall to 53. On the other hand the 
general tone of the market has been firm, Lake Views 
showing a rise of } at 14}. 


A heavy fall has taken place in American Rails 
averaging from 2 to 3 dollars, and it is clear that the 
bears in Wall Street have been having matters all their 
own way. Persistent rumours of an extension of the 
strike movement and of dearer money have not en- 
couraged any support on this side—indeed dealings in the 
American market have been at a standstill. Atchison 
Preference have fallen 3 dollars to 693, Milwaukees 
3 dollars to 114, Louisvilles 2 dollars to 72}, and Unions 
3% dollars to 55§. There has been but little change 
in the prices of English Railway stocks in spite of 
uniformly good traffic returns. In the South American 
market Argentine Government securities have not 
changed, but those of Brazil have been weak, the cause 
being at hand in the failure of more than one Brazilian 
bank. The rumour that Government assistance will be 
lent to ease the financial crisis created has given a better 
tone to the market. Brazil Funds have recovered to 
84% and Brazil 1889 to 644. Indian Railway securities 
have of late been creeping up on investment buying 
Madras 5 per cent. at 148 and Bombay-Baroda at 175 
showing a considerable rise on the prices of a few weeks 
ago. There has been nochange of importance in Eng- 
lish Government stocks, the War Loan closing yester- 
day at ,'; premium and Consols at 98,°,. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF DISRAELI. 


| Si deciding to dissolve at this moment Lord Salisbury 

relies on an instinct as sound as that to which Lord 
Palmerston trusted in 1857 when he appealed to the 
nation against an adverse vote in the Commons on 
the China war. Then as now British honour, British 
prestige, British interests were involved, and now 
as then a verdict on the war issue and the war 
issue alone is asked for. Cobden and Bright and 
other extreme members of the anti-war party, were 
ejected from Parliament and Palmerston returned 
in triumph. Lord Salisbury’s risk of an adverse 
vote in the House of Commons has been small, 
whilst the issue in South Africa is of vastly greater 
importance than was the issue in China forty-three 
years ago. Naturally the Radicals do not like the 
prospect. The general election will be a final trial 
of strength between the ideals of Disraeli and of 
Gladstone and they foresee that the triumph will be 
Disraeli’s. Their protestation that it is a wicked and 
cowardly libel to suggest that the Opposition would 
reverse the policy of annexation, which is the logical 
and inevitable outcome of the war, will carry no weight 
in the polling booths. Electors will remember the 
pledge to the same purpose in 1840 and how it was 
broken a year later, with results that are writ in 
characters of blood and shame on twenty years of 
South African history. Is it likely that the country will 
afford the Radicals an opportunity to repeat in rgo1 the 
costly blunder of 1881 ? 

The Empire is face to face with problems on which 
its future largely rests. For the next year or two 
Parliament will find its time absorbed in dealing 
with South Africa-and the reforms in the army 
which South Africa has shown to be imperatively 
necessary. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues will seek 
in vain to turn the attention of the electors aside 
to questions of social reform. To ask what have 
the present Government done, and what are they likely 
to do, for the people is not so much to the point as to 
inquire why the Government have not accomplished more 
in that direction. The explanation is they have been en- 
gaged so largely in retrieving the Empire from the dis- 
astrous effects of Radical mismanagement during the 
years 1881-1885. Mr. Gladstone surrendered the Soudan 
as he surrendered the Transvaal and as he would have 
surrendered the unity of the United Kingdom. That 
the bag and baggage policy in North and South Africa 
meant one of two things was foretold by Lord Salisbury 
and others. Either the Transvaal and the Soudan 
would have to be reclaimed or the decadence of the 
Empire, with chaos in Egypt and ignominious dis- 
missal from South Africa, would be inevitable. In 1879 
Mr. Gladstone adopted as a maxim that whatever Lord 
Beaconsfield had done was wrong and must be undone. 
Imperial necessity has compelled Lord Salisbury in the 
late nineties to make at least as complete a reversal of 
all that Mr. Gladstone did in the early eighties. When 
not thus engaged, he has been occupied with other 
Imperial work which the Radicals have sought 
unjustly and ineffectuaily to brand as jingoism. Lord 
Salisbury was not responsible for the trouble with 
America over Venezuela ; ‘he was not responsible for 
the German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger ; 
he is not responsible for what has happened in China, 
however much there may be in his diplomacy to criti- 
cise. Hence it is strange not that the social record of 
the Government is small but that it is so good. When 
we are assured by the authors, patrons, and relicts of 
the now almost forgotten Newcastle programme that 
social legislation cannot be expected in the new Parlia- 
ment théy are probably right. That Parliament will 
concentrate its energies on Imperial defence, and when 
the army and South Africa have been placed on a satis- 
factory basis, a new appeal will possibly be made to the 
country for a mandate on social lines. That may happen 
in the course of the next three or four years. Whether 
the Radicals in that time will have found a common 
policy and a common head is a point on which we would 
rather maintain a wise silence. Of a party which has 
been at sixes and sevens during the years when its 
strength should have been greatest, it is neither safe 
nor profitable to speculate. It remains as we said 
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three weeks ago for ‘‘the electors to decide on the 
broad issue whether or not the Imperial policy of the 
present administration shall be affirmed, whether at 
this critical juncture the destinies of the Empire shall 
be entrusted to a party which counts among its leaders 
Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt, and among 
its rank and file Messrs. Labouchere, Ellis and Clark.” 
British democracy has happily disappointed the 
gloomy forebodings with which the agricultural 
labourers’ enfranchisement was hailed in 1885. Sir 
Henry Maine was not the only thinker who re- 
garded—and as it has proved rightly regarded— 
Imperialism and Radicalism as incompatible. Lord 
Rosebery attempted to blend the two to his own discom- 
fiture. To argue from the inability of Radicalism to 
dissociate itself from sectional and narrow purposes that 
the Empire was in danger was to confound Radicalism 
with the nation. The truth is the nation has risen 
magnificently to the Imperial opportunities which the 
Radicals have never understood. Imperialism has 
proved the despair of Radicalism. After the passing of 
the last Reform Bill the general opinion was, as Lord 
George Hamilton pointed out a fortnight ago, that the 
Tories would be out of office for twenty years. It was 
directly due to Mr. Gladstone’s misunderstanding of the 
forces he had called into existence that the Tories, 
assisted by Radical and Whig dissentients, got the 
chance which has enabled them to hold office for no 
less than twelve of the last fifteen years. Just as 
the Whigs were scared by the results of the first 
Reform Bill into something verging on reaction, so 
the Radicals who passed the third Reform Bill by 
their excesses drove into the arms of the Tories the 
more level-headed of their own friends. If Mr. 
Gladstone had been as ready to surrender in personal 
matters as he was in political and Imperial, he would 
have withdrawn Home Rule and secured the return of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington to the Radical 
fold. Instead he gave them the opportunity of appre- 
ciating at its worth the constructive and progressive 
genius of Tory democracy with its watchwords, Im- 
perium et Libertas, which Lord Beaconsfield inspired 
but sought too early to inculcate. It was on Tory 
democratic principles that Lord Salisbury fought the 
election of 1886, 1892 and 1895; and it is on Tory 
democratic principles that he will fight to-day. The 
Radicals have in turn threatened the Empire, the Con- 
stitution and the Church. If the Unionists have pre- 
served all three intact they owe their success to the 
same patriotism and good sense to which they appeal 
now with complete confidence that the verdict will be 
in accordance with the merits of the case and the 
weight of the evidence. It is a Radical grievance that 
the election is to be fought on the old register. 
Rather it ought to be a cause for congratulation. The 
smaller the numbers who go to the polls the smaller 
the Unionist majorities. N 
sisted that the navy should be made efficient has there 
been such an approach to unanimity as there is to-day. 
‘The only danger to Unionists lies in the apathy which is 
bred of over-confidence that victory is assured. 


PUNISHING THE GUILTY. 


"Ess German Emperor has expressed in plain and 

straightforward language the essential fact of the 
situation in China; the necessity of punishing those 
who are responsible for the outrages against humanity 
and civilisation in North China. Personal indictment 
would be out of place in a despatch intended to affirm a 
diplomatic proposition, but no such consideration need 
deter us from mentioning the names of Prince Tuan and 
Tung Fuh-siang, of Kang Yi and Yu Hsien and Li 
Ping-heng as having been designated by public opinion 
in China as the criminals. Convincing evidence to this 
effect has been placed before our readers from time to 
time; but a narrative which has been supplied lately to 
the ‘“‘ North China Herald” by an official who was not 
only resident in Peking but an actor, apparently, in 


the drama, surpasses in explicitness anything that has 


yet been told. e see the Imperial Council divided 
into two groups, consisting respectively of the Empress 
and the Manchu members, and the Emperor and the 
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Chinese. At the beginning, when they were engaged 
in slaying and pillaging native converts, and setting fire 
to their churches and houses, the Boxers did not venture 
to appear inside Peking. The Chinese members 
succeeded indeed, at a council held on 6 June at which 
the Manchus happened to be in a minority, in persuading 
the Empress to appoint commissioners to go out.and 
order them to disperse. Fearing, however, that this 
‘* might possibly spoil his cherished plans of massacring 
all the foreigners in Peking, Kang Yi persuaded her to 
allow him to go after them;” and he did so, on his 
own mission—‘‘ which was to tell them to continue 
their work as they had the approval of the Empress 
Dowager.” On the following day Tung Fuh-siang 
was authorised, through the same agency, to 
bring his troops into Peking; and on the oth 
Boxers were seen streaming in and ‘‘deluging the city 
in their thousands and tens of thousands as the day 
passed.” On the 11th Tung Fuh-siang’s men killed the 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation, and Prince Tuan 
‘*slapped Tung Fuh-siang on the back, when he met 
him next day, exclaiming ‘ Good,’” in sign of approval. 
Kang Yi returned from a visit to the Boxer camp, and 
‘* reported to the Empress that he had enrolled several 
hundred thousands who were all anxious to kill 
foreigners ; confirming Prince Tuan’s words that they 
were invulnerable, and urging that they should be 
employed in a war of extermination as the latter pro- 
posed.” On the afternoon of the 16th the Empress 
suddenly summoned ‘‘the Manchu: princes, dukes, 
nobles, and high Chinese and Manchu officials of the 
six boards and nine ministries to be present at a Grand 
Council to be held at once in the palace,” and, when all 
were assembled, announced that ‘‘all the Manchu 
princes, dukes, nobles, and ministers, high and low, 
were unanimous in their determination for war to 
the knife, and she approved their patriotic choice.” 
The intervention of the Emperor, who begged the 
Empress to reconsider her decision, only led to her 
turning her back upon him; and the council broke 
up, with an understanding apparently that an effort 
should be made to keep the war at least at a 
distance from Peking. It was on the day following 
that the Manchus persuaded the Empress to order 
Yung Lu, as generalissimo of the Army of the North, 
to bring his troops into the city and ‘‘ formally attack 
the Legations, destroy them, and then complete his 
work by marching on Tien-tsin.” The same afternoon, 
accordingly, Yung Lu’s men brought in their artillery, 
‘and on the 21st the sound of rifle and gun attack 
upon the Legations became incessant, lasting for days.” 
Contrast with this the notorious Edict of 24 July 
which spoke of furnishing the Legations with fruit and 
foodstuffs ‘‘as a proof of our sympathy and ‘care for 
them and our friendliness to the various Powers.” 

It is only necessary, in order to complete the anti- 
thesis, to recall the statement in Sir Claude Macdonald’s 
letter of 4 July, that they had been ‘‘ besieged and 
constantly shot at by the Chinese troops since 20 June ;” 
that they ‘had provisions for a fortnight, but their 
ponies were being killed for food;” and that it was 
‘‘absolutely necessary that not one moment should 
be lost if they were to escape massacre.” But if the 
contrast justifies the charge of falsehood it leaves 


' us somewhat at sea as to the origin of the fraud. 


Dr. Morrison has told us that an edict ordering the 
Ministers to leave Peking on 10 June covered a design 
to massacre them en route, and that a fresh scheme of 
massacre had been devised for the 2oth had not their 
purpose of visiting the Tsung li Yamen been checked 
by the murder of Baron von Ketteler on the previous 
day. That these things are not noted in the ‘‘ Herald’s”’ . 
story is not material, as such arrangements are not 
made at a Cabinet meeting nor proclaimed by Imperial 
decree. What is remarkable is that Yung Lu’s troops 
were ordered to bring their artillery to bear on the day 
following that on which the alleged project of massacre 
failed! The execution of Hsu Ching-cheng and Yuan 
Chang (Wang Wen-shao escaping with a sentence of dis- 
enisdal from office on account only of his ong service) 
happened coincidently with the return of Li Ping-heng 


from his abortive attempt to enlist the Yang-tse 
viceroys ; and we are led naturally to connect cause 
It is noteworthy also that the execution 


with effect. 
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was accomplished not by ordinary decapitation but by, 
the revival of a method invented in the eleventh century, 
which had been ‘‘sealed up” for 160 years as too 
barbarous and antiquated for use. It may serve to 
emphasise the character of Manchu amenities if we 
explain that the instrument employed resembles a large 
chaff-cutter, and that the victim is placed at right angles 
to the knife whose fall cuts the body in twain. The 
intention clearly was to terrorise the Chinese party, and 
we know that the viceroys of the Yang-tse region did 
construe the execution as a threat, although a know- 
ledge of the force which the Empress was provoking, and 
of the ruin which war would entail, kept them staunch. 
It is idle to talk of negotiation with men steeped to 
the lips in this orgy of guilt: idle to think that there 
can be peace or safety in China till they have received 
the reward of their crimes. 


IRISH LANDLORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


et! selfishness and folly of the hostility exhibited 
by certain Irish landlords towards the present 
Government and its representatives in Ireland have 
often been denounced in this Review, and we turn to 
the subject again in view of its importance to thé cause 
of Unionism at the approaching General Election. We 
find a close analogy to the attitude of this class of Irish 
landlords in an incident of the French Revolution 
récorded by Arthur Young. The “‘ ancien régime ” was 
toppling to its fall but one man might possibly have 
saved it if his reforms had been unflinchingly adopted. 
M. Necker’s economies however touched the Court and 
the Court clamoured for his destruction. ‘‘ The 
Queen,” says Arthur Young in June 1789, “is closely 
connecting herself with the party of the Princes, with 
the Count d’Artois at their head, who are all so adverse 
to Mons. Necker that everything is in confusion. It is 
even said that as the Count d’Artois, Madame de 
Polignac and a few others were, but two days ago, 
walking in the private garden of Versailles they met 
Madame Necker and descended even to hissing.” The 
party of the Princes had their way; M. Necker was 
driven from France ; two days later the Bastille fell 
and the storm burst. We have not heard that the 
Landlords’ Convention has yet descended to hissing 
Lady Betty Balfour, but the animosity towards Mr. 
Gerald Balfour and Mr. Horace Plunkett is scarcely 
less bitter than that of the Queen and Court of France 
towards the minister who was trying to save them. 

One must sympathise with the hard lot of the Irish 
landlords, just as one sympathises with those who 
suffered in France at the close of the last century ; but 
the fact has to be recognised that in each case the suf- 
ferers owing to their unteachable obstinacy and to their 
lack of sympathy and comprehension of the moving 
forces around them, were their own worst enemies. 
The one man in Ireland, himself of the landlord class, 
who has proved by practical experiment that there is 
still a future for Irish agriculture is denounced and mis- 
represented and is to be hounded out of public life, not 
by the Nationalists whose stock-in-trade of grievances 
he is destroying, but by the landlords. Beaten in the 
South Dublin Unionist Association which supports its 
member, beaten in a canvass for signatures hostile to 
Mr. Plunkett, beaten in a publicly summoned meeting of 
Unionist electors, the anti-Plunkett faction have now 
deliberately taken steps to smash the party which they 
cannot control, by bringing forward a second Unionist 
candidate and thus so far as their power goes handing 
over a hardly-won Unionist seat to the Nationalists. 
**Let it be lost,” said one of the leaders of the new 
‘* Malignants ” in reply to a remonstrance, ‘‘ let it be lost 
so long as Mr. Plunkett is put out.” And another betrays 
the real motive of the campaign by showing that the 
true object is to strike through Mr. Plunkett at Mr. 
Balfour and the Government. ‘‘ Even should opposi- 
tion,” he writes, ‘‘ result in the return of a Nationalist, 
surely an open enemy is a much more desirable adver- 
sary than a false friend. At the same time let us not 
forget that Mr. Gerald Balfour is behind Mr. Horace 
Plunkett. I suppose since Dick Talbot was sent to 
Ireland by James II. . . . no more dangerous adminis- 
tration has been witnessed in Ireland than that of Mr. 
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Gerald Balfour.” We are not far. removed from the 
hissing stage of Count d’Artois and his friends when 
silly fustian of this sort -is solemnly printed by a paper 
that once represented the culture of the Irish aris- 
tocracy. 

We search in vain to find anything resembling a 
rational basis for this virulent animosity to Mr. Plunkett 
and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gill’s conduct as Secretary to the 
Agricultural Board has been closely watched, but he has 
not given a single opening to his critics for complaint. 
The Government, say the landlords, has ‘‘ done nothing ” 
for its friends. So hard is it to eradicate the pre-Emanci- 
pation idea that the business of an Irish Government 
is to keep up rents and to provide places and 
pensions for the needy members of ‘‘the ascendency.” 
Further say they, ‘‘ The present Government not con- 
tent with failing to help us has been actively despoiling 
us of another twenty or twenty-five per cent. of our 
already attenuated income. The operations of the 
Land Commission Court whose creation was opposed. 
and denounced by Lord Salisbury and the whole Con- 
servative party continue and extend until we are 
threatened with ruin.” This is a complaint that has 
figured largely in our own correspondence columns. 
We should have thought it unnecessary at this 
time of day to explain the elementary proposition 
of practical politics that an Opposition coming into 
power does not undertake to repeal Acts which they 
have criticised and opposed, nor even to resist the 
political tendencies which they embody. The Tories on 
returning to powér in 1834 did not dream of repealing 
the Reform Bill, nor did the fact of previous Tory 
hostility to Reform prevent Mr. Disraeli from firmly 
establishing his party on the basis of household suffrage. 

‘*But the Fry Commission” cry the critics, ‘‘the 
Fry Commission recommended certain changes in the 
procedure of the Land Courts which the Government 
has done nothing to carry out.” As a fact there is 
nothing in the recommendations of the Fry Commission 
that would materially influence the action of the Courts. 
If all the recommendations were in force to-day they 
would not make a difference of one per cent. in the 
reductions of rent. They might prolong the agony, 
they would certainly increase the cost of rent-fixing, but 
they would not cure the essential vice of the whole 
system. No tribunal on earth even if it were composed 
of men as able, as painstaking, and as impartial as Sir 
Edward Fry himself could satisfactorily settle the rental 
of half a million holdings in Ireland or any other 
country. The real finding of the Fry Commission 
which any statesman or landlord capable of seeing 
beyond his nose is bound to consider and act upon is 
in another part of the Report, and it is a crushing con- 
demnation of any and every such attempt at ag as 
‘*We have,” say the Commissioners, ‘‘ been deeply 
impressed by the weight of that burden which is laid 
upon the country by the existence of the great staff of 
officials employed under the Land Acts and of the great 
body of solicitors and valuators who gather around 
them, and not less by the evil wrought by that unrest 
which is generated by the periodical settlement of rents. 
. . . Ifthis unrest could be stayed and this burthen of a 
perpetually recurring litigation cast off a great boon 
would be bestowed on your Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland.” 

It did not fall within the province of Sir Edward 
Fry’s Commission to suggest nor is it ours to discuss 
at present the precise nature of the remedy. Of one 
thing we are assured that there is no going back in such 
a course as that initiated in 1870 and carried further in 
1881. At one epoch as at the other the hand-to-mouth 
politicians loudly declared that they were settling the 
Irish land question. But the far-seeing political genius 
of Mr. Disraeli recognised that the Act of 1870 meant 
the opening and not the closing of an era of unrest and 
turmoil. He pointed out that in spite of the protesta- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone and his party rent-fixing was 
inevitably involved in the legislation of thirty years ago. 
‘* There will,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ be a new grievance, 
the payment of rent. ‘I have lost my holding because 
I did not pay my rent: can anything be more flagrantly 
unjust than that a man should be deprived of his con- 
tingent right to a third of the freehold because he does 
not pay his rent?’ That is a natural view which may 
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lead to a much more successful agitation than any we 
have yet heard of. The question is unanswerable.” In 
blaming the present Government, then, for their troubles 
which have a much deeper origin the Irish landlords are 
adopting a course at once foolish and unfair. They are 
the victims of circumstances over which Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Plunkett have no control and to play into the 
hands of their enemies by attacking their friends is 
simply an act of political madness. 


THE CROWN AND THE COLONIES. 


RYASDUST Constitutionalists must often in recent 
years have rubbed their eyes in amazement over 

a phenomenon of which their doctrines had almost 
ceased to take any account. Personal loyalty and 
devotion to the Crown seemed to have become an 
anachronism since the seventeenth century, when the 
title of the Crown became statutory, and its power and 
influence was attempted to be defined in the terms of 
an Act of Parliament. To this kind of constitutional- 
ism it was merely a curious historical inquiry, of 
which the first step backward began not more 
recently than the Stuarts, to what extent the personal 
authority of the Crown had determined the course of 
English history. At a time when the Sovereign was 
not merely what the Constitutionalism of later days 
sought to make him, one of the balancing wheels in 
a system of political machinery, the acceptance of his pre- 
rogative and the power he exercised over the thoughts 
and actions of his people was a psychological rather 
than the legal inquiry it subsequently became ; and the 
tacit assumption of constitutional law has been that 
the Declaration of Rights and the Act of Settlement 
put an end to all such questions for ever. This in- 
complete view of the significance of the Crown has 
been the source of manyerrors. It has led amongst 
other things to a total misconception of the forces 
tending to place Great Britain at the head of an empire 
extending far beyond the limits of the four seas. 
Given an empire disclaiming to found itself upon, or to 
hold itself together by, conquest it would indeed have 
been impossible if the adhesion of its members had de- 


pended on anything but the traditional allegiance of — 


all British subjects to the Crown of Great Britain. 
That was the cable by which Franklin hoped to hold the 
* American colonies to the Mother Country when they were 
resolved that they would endure Parliamentary control 
nolonger. It was because neither the Crown nor Parlia- 
ment had then the wisdom to seize the opportunity the 
gods provided for them, that the hisitory of these 
American colonies and that of our more modern colonies 
which have so recently displayed their loyalty to the 
astonishment of the world, are destined to be so different. 
These colonies have given us a lesson in government 
which was very much needed, and we are now begin- 
ning to recognise the value of the idea of the Crown 
with a vividness which is somewhat startling. We 
have been rather slow in appreciating the meaning of 
Lord Beaconsfield when he advised the Queen to assume 
the title of Empress of India, but our colonists have so 
emphasised it that it has become apparent to the 
dullest. 

Everywhere the feeling is now prevalent that official 
and ceremonial acts symbolising the power and influ- 
ence of the Crown must play a greater part in the 
relations that subsist between it and the people 
than they have hitherto done. This is the reason of 
the satisfaction with which the announcement has been 
received that the Parliament of the new Federation of 
the Australasian colonies is to be opened by the Duke 
and Duchess of York. They are the Crown’s represen- 
tative in a more special sense than Lord Hopetoun or 
any personage outside the Royal Family can be ; but it 
may happen that the presence of the Sovereign at the 
opening of a colonial Parliament may in the not very 
distant future be as little surprising as her presence 
at the opening of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Journeys to South Africa, to Australia, and to 
Canada are out of all comparison easier and more 

ble in these days than the journey to or from 


Scotland used to be. eases te the royal yacht, - 


and we believe that is a somewhat -bold assumption as 
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royal yachts are now built, is seaworthy, there is no 
reason why the royal visits should not be made as 
easily to the remotest parts of Her Majesty’s dominions 
as to Ireland: and as often as to the Riviera where the 
associations are not. always so pleasant as to invite 
visits unnecessarily frequent. Scotland and Ireland are 
not the only delightful places where the Sovereign may 
at once enjoy a holiday and the devotion of a loyal 
people. An English sovereign has an advantage over 
every other European monarch in the fact that without 
leaving his own territory he may at any time pass from 
winter to summer, or from the bleakness of an early 
English spring to the geniality of a mild autumn as the 
Duke and Duchess of York will do on their visit to 
Australia, 

Distance and other obstacles to travel will have to 
be regarded as of no account in arranging for the visits of 
combined duty and pleasure which our Sovereigns will 
have to undertake in the future. They will have to satisfy 
the desire of their subjects to see them in their midst mak- 
ing themselves familiar by personal acquaintance at first 
hand with what is important and interesting in the 
social and political life of the respective countries. 
That every nation requires of its Sovereign. It expects 
him to feel something of the pride and delight the people 
themselves have in their native land; and to feel this 
he must necessarily have seen it with his own eyes and 
taken part in its daily life. The greater the loyalty the 
greater are the disappointment and dissatisfaction felt 
at.the supposed indifference of the Sovereign. The 
Queen has never been charged with indifference to her 
colonies. Her interest has always been known to be 
spontaneous and sincere, but it has unquestionably 
been a source of regret that she has not been seen in 
any of them. The colonists were among the most 
enthusiastic celebrants of the two Jubilees. ‘‘ In Eng- 
land,” said Sir George Grey, ‘‘ you respect and love the 
Queen ; in New Zealand they worship her.” In course 
of time we may expect the colonists to be very exigeant 
in their demand that the Sovereign should be seen 
among them, and our future kings and queens will have 
to take account of it. The visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York means the recognition of this extension 
of the social and political duties of the Crown. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
VI.—Tue Nortu-EAstern. 


HE North-Eastern Company is exceptionally for- 
tunate in possessing an absolute monopoly 
throughout a district of great wealth and enterprise. 
Newcastle is the Mecca of the railway world. The rich 
coal country round the Tyne and Wear was the scene 
of the very earliest developments of mechanical trac- 
tion; here the Stephensons lived and worked ; here 
the first primitive locomotives, clanking and crawling 
over their roughly laid tracks, laboured on until they 
overcame the ridicule and hostility of a sceptical public 
and proved the success of the new invention beyond 
dispute. The Stockton and Darlington Railway, opened 
in 1825, though it had been preceded by many colliery 
lines, was the first over which the conveyance of 
passengers was ever undertaken. Encouraged by 
its success various other companies were formed, 
and lines were constructed covering the whole district 
from Morpeth to Leeds. Amongst the most important 
of these were the York Newcastle and Berwick, and the 
Leeds Northern, two companies which, serving more 
or less the same towns, engaged in competition so acute 
that in 1852 it was possible for a passenger to travel 
from Leeds to Newcastle and back for the absurdly 
small sum of two shillings. At length the contest 
ended in overtures for peace ; with the result that two 
years later these rival companies amalgamated with 
each other and with the York and North Midland, and 
the career of the North-Eastern Railway began. 
Since that time the history of the line has been one 
long record of expansion and prosperity. In 1862 the 
Newcastle and Carlisle line was absorbed ; in 1863 the 
Stockton and Darlington, and in 1874 the Blyth and 
Tyne: and only within the last few months the com- 
pany has taken over the last independent line existing 
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in the North, that owned and worked by the Marquess 
of Londonderry between Seaham and Sunderland. 

But though its monopoly is undisputed, the North- 
Eastern has been wise enough not to abuse its position. 
So long ago as 1872 a Joint Parliamentary Committee 
reported that ‘‘the general feeling in the district it 
serves appears to be favourable to its management ” 
and though to satisfy the public now-a-days is not so 
easy a matter as it was in 1872 the company may fairly 
claim that, so far at least as concerns passenger traffic, 
never has the service been so well adapted to the needs 
of the district as itis now. The progress made during 
the last decade has been very great, too great indeed 
for that publication so popular with Londoners the 
‘“*A BC Railway Guide.” Turning to its pages and 
casually looking out a small country station on the 
North-Eastern we find the route is given to a junction 
some miles away, beyond which the Guide thinks it 
unnecessary to take the passenger in detail. The 
remainder of the journey is dismissed with the remark 
“ thence about six times daily ;” and when we realise 
that between the junction and the station in question 
there is actually a daily service of fifteen trains instead 
of six, we have a fair measure of the extent to which 
the work done by the North-Eastern Company some- 
times fails to be appreciated. From a variety of causes 
English railways are at present passing through a 
period of severe depression, and at such a time it is 
perhaps hardly reasonable to look for any striking 
developments in the services. In place of the long list 
of new expresses announced by the July number of 
‘* Bradshaw” in more propitious years, this summer 
has only produced three improvements of the highest 
y mage throughout the whole country. One of these, 

e new trains between -Paddington and Worcester, 
has already been referred to; another will be dealt 
with when the Waterloo and Exeter service of the 
South-Western comes up for review; the third is 
that arranged by the North-Eastern Company between 
Scarborough and Leeds. 

Perhaps that part of the North-Eastern system which 
fares worst is, curiously enough, the main line. The 
population of the northern counties is very unevenly 
distributed, and consequently the railway accommoda- 
tion required varies greatly in different districts; but 
making all possible allowances it is difficult to believe 
‘that a main-line service which gave no fast train north 
from York for a period of nearly four hours in the 
middle of the day could ever have been regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. This interval has lately been 
abridged, but even so the main-line time-table is not 
— up to the company’s general standard elsewhere. 

e North-Eastern, in conjunction with the Great 
Northern and North British companies, works the large 
traffic passing between England and Scotland by what is 
known as the East Coast Route, and to deal with this 
traffic it does, it is true, run over its main line a number 
of through trains which leave little or nothing to be 
desired. But these through trains, coming as they do 
off other systems, are not always to be relied on 
for punctuality; and more often than not they are 
well filled with through long distance passengers 
before reaching the North-Eastern district at all ; so that 
for those wishing to begin and end their journeys 
within those limits the Scotch expresses are not always 
aS convenient as a study of Bradshaw would seem to 
indicate. 

But though the main-line trains may be open to some 
criticism there cannot be two opinions as to the excel- 
lence of the service offered in other directions. It must 
be remembered that owing to the purely local character 
of so many of the small lines which have gone to make 
up the North-Eastern, sharp curves and heavy gradients 
are constantly met with. Consequently in many 
cases very high speeds are unattainable and the per- 
formances are in reality much better than they appear 
on paper. Scarborough no doubt has capacity for an 
indefinite number of visitors, and it is not surprising to 
find it well supplied with expresses ; but the company 
deals equally generously with other branches less 
obviously important, and a comparison of the time- 
table on such a line as the Newcastle and Carlisle with 
that in force twenty years ago reveals a change which 
to those who believe that railways ‘only progress 
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under the pressure of competition must be not a 
little remarkable. Whether it is or is not true in 
imperial affairs that trade follows the flag, it is certainly 
true in railway matters that an almost indefinite 
increase of travel can be brought about by a judicious 
increase of facilities ; and in the provision of schemes to 
make their line attractive the North-Eastern have shown 
great ingenuity and enterprise. Cyclists in particular, 
who on some English lines even yet are treated as 
persons to be kept at arm’s length and discouraged as 
much as possible, have reason to be grateful to this 
company as the first which has seriously made efforts 
to meet their convenience. The ordinary tourist is 
also well provided for; and if it chance that none of 
the carefully thought out circular tours arranged by 
the company take him over the exact ground which 
he wishes to cover, he is allowed to draw out a 
tour of his own in any direction and is granted a round 
ticket at a reduction proportioned to the total mileage 
included. The North-Eastern in common with other 
English lines deals liberally with week-end excursionists; 
but unlike its fellows it makes a further concession to 
first-class travellers by issuing books of tickets good 
for a thousand miles over any part of the system within 
a year, at arate cf approximately 1}d. per mile. The 
arrangement is one of considerable value to business 
men and others who travel frequently ; and the company 
benefits by obtaining money in advance. Thus all 
parties appear satisfied and it is to be hoped that before 
long other English companies will see their way to put 
the system in operation. These and other details of 
passenger management show that the North-Eastern, 
though by its origin and position it might be expected 
to devote its attention chiefly to mineral traffic, is de- 
termined to leave nothing undone to cultivate the other 
great source of revenue; and the wisdom of the policy 
pursued cannot be doubted. 

The North-Eastern Company is represented at the 
Paris Exhibition by a new express locomotive of a type 
which though well known in America has hitherto 
been unknown in this country. In view of the increasing 
weight of trains it is likely to become common enough 
in the future. For some years the company paid con- 
siderable attention to the question of compounding, and 
a large number of compound engines were put in 
service ; latterly the principle has gone out of favour, 
and not only are no compounds now constructed but 
many of the engines originally working on the com- 
pound system have been rebuilt without it. The 
experience of the North-Eastern has been similar 
to that of the Great Eastern, Great Western, North 
British, and London and South-Western Com- 
panies, the only other English lines which besides the 
North-Western have ever gone into the matter at all; 
and in view of the undoubted success in other countries 
of compound engines built on other plans it is not 
a little curious that this is a subject in which English 
engineers have made so little headway. Probably if the 
demands upon the locomotive continue to increase the 
position will have to be reconsidered. 


*,* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
London, Brighton and South Coast. 


LE MOULIN OU L’ON S’AMUSE. 


ANNOIS has a summit, on which two or three dilapi- 
dated windmills stand. They never turn; their 
arms—emaciated things—are stiff, at night each wind- 
mill might be taken for a monster scarecrow. Storms 
have assaulted them for years; wind whistles about 
them when Paris, nine miles away, is simply beset by a 
refreshing breeze. But even in the most tempestuous 
times those arms remain still, stubborn, grimly rigid. 
Were they not so securely pinioned to the woodwork, 
one might cheat oneself into believing that on certain 
occasions they really did and do revolve. Thirty 
years ago Prussians camped near by, the arms, black 
and threatening, above them. Peace declared, the 
Prussians disappeared—it would be gay to fancy 
that, after their departure, the windmills whirled 
through sheer joy and that, at the same moment 
every year, they celebrate the memory by a brisk 
turn or two. Or, should your mood be eccentric like 
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Pierre Loti’s, it would be consistent with your state 
to imagine the windmills motionless on a misty night. 
The moon, rising, pierces the mist, so that the wind- 
mills spring ghostly and phosphorescent out of the 
surrounding blackness. And... all at once... you, 
on your sombre path, you, the ‘‘éternel errant,” 
shudder unaccountably, and see . . . the arms start 
revolving slowly, the arms quicken, the arms—uncanny 
spectacle—take to whirling wildly. . . . A glance in 
broad daylight, however, is enough to convince you ot 
the folly of calling up such visions. Paralysis has 
seized the Sannois windmills ; and, although they were 
erected for that purpose, groan as visitors mount 
them in order to survey the scenery, groan again as the 
visitors descend the creaking staircase and pass on to 
the terrace of the hotel-restaurant below to admire 
another view. In the far distance, like a city, lies the 
Paris Exhibition. Opposite, on the hectic hill, the 
Sacré Coeur rises. And, a hundred yards down the lane 
that leads to Sannois, another hotel-restaurant, the 
**Moulin Rouge,” faces this one, ‘‘the Moulin de la 
Galette.” Each has a garden, a dozen bosquets or 
summer-houses, a swing, and a balcony. Each lacks a 
strong foundation—is frail. Each caters for casual 
Sunday visitors, and gives ‘‘ pension” to Parisians 
who, for some reason or another, cannot spend the 
summer by the sea. Each mistrusts the other; there 
is rivalry between the two. 

According to the pleasant hostess of the ‘$Moulin 
Rouge,” Parisians cough when they take up their abode 
with her. ‘Ils toussent,” she says; then imitates 
them. After inhaling Sannois air, however, they 
become strong and ruddy ; their friends, flabbergasted 
at the change, inquire: ‘Are you really Francois? 
Will you swear that you are Paul? What miracle has 
happened? How have you become a giant? It is 
unheard of. Above all things it is bizarre.” And the 
Parisians—the giants, vouchsafe one brief, one eloquent, 
one invariable reply—‘‘ Sannois!” Certainly the air is 
strong ; too strong, it seems, for entirely exhausted 
people. These cannot bear it. These, after a while, 
must go away. Their case is hopeless if Sannois 
cannot cure them ; they are ‘‘perdus.” Soon they die. 

Life ‘‘en plein air” is the régime adopted by the 
patrons of the ‘‘ Moulin Rouge.” Since the rooms are 
small, the garden is employed to idle in. It is usual to 
take every meal, to read and write, to pass the whole 
day and much of the night out of doors. And all this 
‘would be eminently restful were there no Toutoun, 
no Sultan and Sultanne, no Coco to disturb the peace. 
OF these, the first—a monkey from Senegal—is the 
most irrepressible. Moreover he is dangerous. In 
spite of a long sojourn at Sannois he refuses to 


_acclimatise himself to the place, and, clinging to old 


prejudices, hates everyone—men, women, particularly 
children. Attached by a wire to the pole that supports 
the balcony, he pretends, al! day, to be meditating pro- 
foundly: not so profoundly but that he springs suddenly 
at all who dare to pass him, not so profoundly but that 
his eyes flame and his teeth chatter at the slightest 
provocation, not so profoundly but that his hand is 
ever ready to seize Sultan and Sultanne by the tail and 
Coco—a grandson of three—by the skirt. Still, in 


- justice to Toutoun, we must admit that his life is not 


acalm one. His presence throws passers-by into the 
greatest emotion ; with a cry of ‘‘ Regarde donc, un 
singe,” they hasten into the garden to inspect him. 
Some flourish a stick; others ‘‘ make faces,” the rest 
think to please the beast by prattling ‘‘ Mignon, 
mignon, mignon.” But Toutoun springs—so that 
cries go up, so that the hostess appears, so that 
Toutoun must hear her call him a ‘‘canaille,” a 
“* misérable,” and, worst of all, a ‘‘choléra.” By 
no means terrified he dances round and round his 
pole, glaring. When he springs again, the hostess, 


. taising her hand, cries, ‘‘ Veux-tu?” and Toytoun, 


furious, shows his teeth. Among the pensionnaires, 
he has other names. Two or three have found 


_ that they can approach and even fondle him, so 


long as they carry cherries. And they are proud of 
this;. and regard it as a peculiar power, and are 
fond of plying Toutoun with fruit and of soothing 


him ‘by monotonously chanting —‘‘I] est mignon, 


mignon, mignon. est gentil, gentil, gentil. 
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Il est beau, mon Tounard. II est doux, mon 
Tounette. I! est aimable, mon Toute.” But when 
the last cherry kas been offered, Toutoun prepares to 
spring again, and, as the pensionnaires fly, fiercely 
hurls his tin of water after them. Excuses and 
apologies, we maintain, should come from the hostess 
on these harrowing occasions. But it never occurs to 
her to explain away Toutoun’s misbehaviour; and, so 
far from quieting one’s fears, she is fond of holding 
forth upon the revengeful nature of monkeys, and 
of this one’s in particular. Toutoun, she declares, 
remembers. Once insulted, he broods; for days. his 
mind is busily engaged in devising the subtlest form 
of vengeance. And then he is patient, can wait— 
three weeks passed before he was able to escape one 
night and climb up to the window of a timid and 
elderly pensionnaire who, while dining peacefully in 
a bosquet, had been startled by his sudden appear- 
ance and obliged to drive him off her cutlet by 
flourishing a napkin at him. Gently he tapped at 
the window ; and the lady within woke up. Toutoun 
tapped again ; when the lady saw his face pressed close 
against the window pane, she fainted away through 
sheer fright. Then Toutoun, satisfied, returned noise- 
lessly to his basket in the kitchen. ‘‘Il est malin,” 
concludes the hostess with disquieting candour. ‘Il 
n’oublie jamais. Ilse rappelle de tout. II ne respecte 
personne. I| se vengerait méme sur vous. . .” 
Everyone, however, loves Sultan and Sultanne. 
Brothers and sisters, indeed, might learn a lesson from 
them—for they never complain, never quarrel, never 
sulk at one another’s successes, never disagree. If 
Sultan gets a bone, Sultanne watches him devour it 
with a wistful (but never wicked) eye. Should 
Sultanne reach an offering first, her brother recognises 
that it is rightly hers. Together they visit bosquet 
after bosquet when the table is laid, and, placing them- 
selves on your right and left, rest a great head on each 
of your knees. Minutes go by; but Sultan and 
Sultanne never pester. Delicious scents must reach 
them ; but Sultan and Sultanne neither sniff nor sigh. 
Only—Sultanne’s head grows heavy, and Sultan’s 
heavier still; thus, by a gentle pressure, do they 
remind you of their needs. Refreshed, they run off 
gaily to another bosquet ; and Coco, the grandson, an 
inquisitive child with a lisp, arrives. He, also, calls‘on 
everybody in turn; and, although it may not be his 
deliberate end to bear off spoil, displays marked atten- 
tion to your pear andpeach. ‘* What,” is his invariable 
overture, ‘‘are you doing?” ‘‘I,” is your equally 
invariable reply, “eat.” ‘‘ Why are you eating?” 
‘* Because I am hungry.” ‘‘ What are you eating?” 
pear.” Thus, he and you. ‘‘ Why,” goes on Coco 
after an embarrassing pause, ‘“‘are you hungry?” 
‘‘ Are you never hungry?” you imagine to be a good 
retort. ‘* Yes,” answers Coco eloquently and with 
fervent earnestness: so that you deplore your last 
question, so that Coco gets the peach. In the distance 
Toutoun screams for cherries, and is called a ‘‘ canaille ” 
again, and a “‘choléra.” Voices demand coffee from 
the bosquets, and the servant—hastening down the 
path—jostles Sultan, Sultanne, and Coco. Visitors 
from Paris arrive, and luncheon must be cooked all over 
again while the visitors amuse themselves by infuriating 
Toutoun and taking turns on theswing. It creaks and 
trembles dangerously as the seat flies up and down ; 
and someone cries ‘‘Prends garde,” another ‘‘Sois 
raisonnable,” a third ‘‘ Descends vite,” a fourth ‘‘Tu 
vas tomber, malheureuse.” All this, to say the least, 
is disturbing—enough to make you cough more than 
ever, grow thin instead of fat, become a querulous 
shadow instead of surprising giant. But worse is to 
come, from the garden opposite, where croquet is played 
throughout the afternoon by a family of ten. Father, 
mother, aunt, uncle, and children join in the sport ; and 
they quarrel all the time, and protest loudly when the 
bali rolls a long way off, and—forgetting perpetually 
whose turn it is to play—call out, ‘‘ C’est 4 mon pére ; 
mais non, c’est A matante . .. C’est a moi ; non, 
c'est A Jules . . . Mais je t’assure ; mais jinsiste . . . 
Voyons, tu triches . . . c’est A vous}; non, c'est a lui. 


Mais non, c’est ) mére ; mais je te dis que c’est 4 mon 
oncle ... 
Often, in the midst of this tumult, loud strains startle 
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Sultan and Sultanne, startle and horrify the pension- 
naires {and particularly the hostess) of the ‘‘ Moulin 
Rouge.”’ They come from above, from the organ at 
the ‘‘Moulin de la Galette”—a monstrous organ 
described boldly in the bill as ‘‘ musique a grand 
orchestre.” It has been established there to lure 
people upwards, to prevent them from pausing at the 
*‘Moulin Rouge.” Toutoun, argued the host, is an 
attraction: he must be outshone. So an organ ap- 
‘peared one morning on the Sannois summit; so the 

stess below immediately and bitterly christened its 
owner, ‘‘ Pére l’Orgue.” Still, it is weary work to turn 
a handle all day ; and ‘‘ Pere l'Orgue” became “ énervé” 
from the task. He might have abandoned his “‘ grand 
orchestre,” had he not found a way out of the difficulty 
by hitting upon this ingenious plan. Established on 
the terrace, he scans the hill through a telescope. 
Should anyone appear, he cries ‘‘ Corbeau, vite!” And 
Corbeau, the waiter, rushes to the organ and turns the 
handle to the tune of the ‘‘Marche Lorraine” or 
** Marseillaise.” Galette, moreover, is baked here. 
And on Sunday, when the organ goes all day, a bell is 
rung at intervals to accompany “ Pére l’Orgue ”—still 
on the terrace—who again tries to draw people away 
from Toutoun by shouting, ‘‘Chaude la galette! 
Chaude .. . chaude... chaude....” Toutoun, 
however, holds his own. Toutoun will never cease to 
be the chief attraction of the Sannois summit. Toutoun 
shall ever reign supreme at the cough-curing, health- 
restoring, giant-making ‘‘ Moulin Rouge.” 


IN A NORTHERN BAY. 


I HAVE only seen the bay when the sea has been 
gentle, at the most whitening a little against the 
yellow sand, into a sliding pattern like white lace. At 
sunrise, a steel mirror, coloured at sunset with more 
sombre lights, half deep shadow and half chilled into 
whiteness under moonlight, the sea lies there before 
one, filliag one’s eyes, as if there were nothing else in 
the world but changing and unchangeable water. Be- 
tween the sea and the low bank on which the village 
has grouped itself, there is a narrow strip of sand, 
ending on one side in a curve of rocks and a sandy 
cliff, and on the other in a little rocky point running out 
into the sea, with its old church, its few, huddled 
cottages, the fishing-boats drawn up against it. Half 
way along, the naked ribs of a wreck clutch the sand, 
where a storm drove them deep into it. Cobles lie 
eagerly on the sand, with their delicately curved keels, 
waiting, like impatient horses, to race into the sea. 
Beyond the point lie miles of green moorland, along 
which you can follow the sea into other bays, which it 
does but drift into and drift out of, indifferent to the 
land, which has here no hold upon it, as it seems to 
stretch out ineffectual arms. 

Between the house and the sea there is only a slope 
of grass and the narrow beach. The little world of 
the place passes to and fro under our eyes along the 
narrow beach ; the fishing-boats and the yachts go out 
over the sea; nothing ever changes; there are always 
the same faces and the same sails. Only the sea 
changes continually, like music, visible cadence after 
cadence. One seems to live with dulled senses, 
fantastically awake under a sort of exterior sleep, as 
if hypnotised by the sea. There is something terrible 
in so much peace. It is impossible that anyone could 
be so sleepily happy as one ought to be here. 

The sea is a mirror, not only to the clouds, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, but to all one’s dreams, to all 
one’s speculations. The room of mirrors, in which the 
Lady of Shalott wove her fate, is but an image of the 
sea’s irresistible imprisonment of oneself alone with 


-gneself. Reflections enter from without, but only 


reflections, and these too are dimmed into the shadowy 
life of the mirror. The sea tells us that everything is 
changing and that nothing ever changes, that tides go 
out and return, that all existence is a rhythm ; neither 
calm nor storm breaks the rhythm, only hastens or 
holds it back for a moment; all agitation being but 
a tempo rubato. Mountains give hope, woods a kind 
of mysterious friendliness with the earth, but the sea 
reminds us that we are helpless. In cities we can escape 
‘thought, we can deaden feeling, we can forget that 
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zoreeetey” mattered or that to-morrow will matter. 
ut the sea has no compromises, no evasions, none of 
the triviality of meadows, among which we can be petty 
without suffering rebuke. The sea is austere, implacable, 
indifferent ; it has nothing to tell us; it is an eternal 
question. It comes seeming to offer us peace, a lullaby, 
sleep ; but it is the sleep of a narcotic, never quite 
releasing us from consciousness ; and it is there always 
before us, like the narcotic, with the fascination of 
death itself. 

Yet, as ecstasy is only possible to one who is con- 
scious of the possibility of despair, so the sea, ds 
it detaches us from the world and our safeguards and 
our happy forgetfulnesses, and sets us by ourselves, as 
momentary as the turn of a wave, and mattering hardly 
more to the universe, gives us, if we will take them, 
moments of almost elemental joy. The salt taste of the 
sea-wind, the soft enveloping touch of the water, the little 
voice whispering among the rocks, the wings of a seagull, 
rigid in the fierce abandonment of flight, the caress of 
the sand upon one’s feet, as one walks slowly, at night, 
under a great vault of darkness: these, surely, are 
some of the few flawless sensations which merely animal 
pleasure can giveus. Happiness, no doubt, would be to 
put off our souls, as one puts off an uneasy garment, 
and enjoy these things as it would then be possible to 
enjoy them. Or do we, after all, feel them more keenly, 
since more consciously, for the moment, because they are 
not our inner life, but a release frorn our inner life? 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


ART AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—II. 
MANET. 


I CAME up to the Exhibition from the sea, from the 

‘*Golden Beach” of Calvados, my eyes sharpened 
by a month of watching and painting clouds and waves. 
An unnatural, London-like gloom had come down upon 
Paris and in the ill-lit galleries, whose glass roofs and 
linen canopies were thick with the accumulated dirt of 
the summer, the pictures for two days were almost 
invisible. Even when the sunshine returned I found 
myself disqualified to speak about this multitude of 
canvases that seemed dirty or raw, lifeless and remote. 
It is fair to add that in so heightened and braced a state 
of vision the Louvre or National Gallery themselves 
suffer eclipse; all the concessions, substitutions, 
evasions start out to view, and many qualities of 
art lie obscured in the common brown fiction. If 
a painter appeals at all to eyes thus new-bathed it 
must be in virtue of astonishing powers. In the work 
of Manet alone for some days I found what accorded 
with my feelings about the natural world. A bunch of 
peonies, a group of fish, a sunny garden with figures, 
these pictures did not seem foolishness to an eye strung 
up to the high music of light ; their radiance could bear 
thinking of after the glory of swimming out to sea of a 
morning in the sun. Even on the dark days they shone, 
and when Monet and Pissarro and Sisley and all the 
later men retreated towards evening into a pale equality 
of pinkish tones, they shone still. 

If I ask more exactly what it is in Manet that marks 
him out among the host, I can best reply by giving my 
experience more in detail. When I consult the land- 
scape painters generally about any particular difficulty 
I have found in studying a tree, a wave, or a cloud, 
the consultation is apt to be quite fruitless. I see 
perfectly well how they have gone round about and 
hedged the difficulty, and if I am content to borrow a 
makeshift, there it is to be had. But just at the 
decisive, interesting, point where attention must be 
gathered into a cramp of effort to seize the beauty of 
the fact, for example when the cloud cuts on the sky or 
the foam on the beach,’ I find a‘ blank. Or rather not a 
clean blank; but a great deal of futile apologetic 
humming and hawing. These painters are like speakers 
who read from notes professing to be highly docu- 
mented, but where the main point is expected, the page 
is missing, and we ate treated to. confused conjectures. 
Not only so, but the notes that have been honestly 
secured have to be falsified so that they may not peach 
upon the blanks. + 

Now in Manet’s painting there are plenty of minor 
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smothered by timid joinery. If the beauty of a subject 
depends, at a certain point, on the finding of two tones, 
these tones are found and held and ringingly delivered. 
The transition between them may be sudden, but there 
is no pretence at filling in steps not really secured. In 
the ordinary painter’s work there is such a pretence, 
and the main relation is missed. The whole effort is 
expended on giving a look of completeness where no 
beginning has been made, and the result of this wistful 
cookery is a far-away dirty kind of reasonableness. All 
that can be predicated of such painting is the absence of 
shock, the buffering of the timid eye by a quantity of 
cowardly qualifications,: until the original statement 
passes intoa limbo where nothing is either false or true. 
Manet’s painting dares the shock and stands the chal- 
lenge. Manet, in his open-air work, carried this absence 
of pretence, this jettison of half the doubtful facts for the 
sake of certain precious salvage to an extreme point. 
When he had to catch the beauty of tone and colour ina 
fleeting and moving scene, suchas his Seine at Argenteuil, 
he makes no pretence at exact form in the water nor at 
giving the minor transitions. He secures with loose 
liquid touches, the chief constituent tones of the effect, 
leaving them to float side by side with their edges un- 
determined. It is this execution that was methodised 
by Monet and the other impressionists. Besides its 
root in the effort to secure the beauty of fleeting 
effects, this execution has another’ motive in the 
fact that much of the material these painters treated 
does not deserve close investigation of its detail, and. 
that, if the impression of beauty is to be preserved, 
muck must be slurred over in the ugly buildings and 
haphagard collocations of the scene. In Cézanne’s 
painting. the simplification becomes almost ludicrous. 
Here, he seems to say, was a distressing suburban 
villa. Never mind the details of its silly construction, 
and the jarring forms of the trees in the garden, but 
take the blots of lovely tone that, without the slightest 
premeditation, these misfortunes offer to the sunlight. 
One can understand-how ia logical France the idea ran 
its course, and how, in the determination to see colour 
everywhere, tone was gacrificed after form, and the 
world became more and more chopped up into a 
mosaic of ‘vaguely define@ pale colour blots. Two 
things kept Manet from specialising so far as this, 
his love of solid sculpturesque forms, and his love 
of unworried, liquid paint. Befere he made his advance 
to clear painting he had in his stogk qualities enough to 
make him a memorable artist. The ‘‘ Déjeuner sur 
Vherbe,” which made such a noise because of its 
supposed audacity, really a transposition into modern 
terms of the Féle Champitre of Giorgione, belongs to 
the period of black shadows and quite conventional 
colouring. But in its broad planes, from which all fret- 
ful variations of tone have been excluded, in the mascu- 
line grip of form, and in the big decorative disposition 
of black, ivory and metallic green, the fundamental 
artist is disclosed. It was from this base that 
Manet made his excursions into fair tones and 
light ; the later men specialise on a single featyre of 
/his practice. 

It has been said. of Manet by oné.of his greatest con- 
temporaries that he was to the last ‘‘a man in a 
studio,” in the sense that much. of his work is of the 
mature of the ébauche, that he kept losing and half- 
finding himself, never saying, *‘ this is my rest, at this 
point | set up my mastership.” ‘There is truth in this ; 
the man was ‘a searcher to the last, ever-curious in 
vision. Moreover his means allowed him to be very 
little professional ; but in the finest sense an amateur, 
enjoying in painting an unfettered communion with the 
visible and joyful natural world, that free and changing 
intercourse has left us masterpieces as well as experi- 
ments. The most professional of them all have felt his 
power. In every; branch of painting the new clear 
vision was cautiously or boastfully taken on. It was 
methodised by M. Carolus-Duran for the uses of 
fashionable portrait painting, by Bastien-Lepage for'a 
wehandling of Millet’s themes.* These and the like 

* The two still-life pieces by Manet invite a comparison with the 
work of the most famous ‘specialists in this kind. tradition of 
Chardin persists in France and men like Vollon (dead sinee the Exhibi- 
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blanks, his painting is founded on determined sacrifice, 
but the main positive ‘point is always seized and not 
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secondary talents reaped popularity where Manet sowed 
distrust, but the figure behind themall detachesitself now. 


' Already in the Exhibition of 1889 Manet’s figure began 


to stand out head and shoulders above all the melters- 
down of his discoveries for popular use. Nothing has 
happened since to challenge his supremacy in the later 
history of French painting. There have ‘been many 
good painters in the school, just as at all times'there are 
notable thinkers, imterpreters, continuers of the tradition 
of thought, and men whoby some fine variation of temper 
and character give'to traditional thought a more shining 
face. But apart from these stands the narrow chain of 
veritable philosophers who one at a time or in small 
groups take up thought where it was last laid 
down, and push out to the next mecessary post. 
Descartes, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer—names 
like these have their analogues in art. Fine artists, 
like divines and commentators and amplifiers may set 
up their mansion in some safer older sphere, but there 
is battle also on the frontier, some voice taking up 
afresh the eternal parley with nature on behalf of art, 
the discussion of the first principles of vision itself. 
Manet was such a pioneer, and whatever has been done 
in French painting since his time is an application of 
his ideas. Much of it has been interesting, curious, 
tender, but no painter of his stature has succeeded him. 
The latest arrivals of all appear as if Manet had never 
been. On the:morrow of the discovery of light, the fog 
reappears, thanks, no doubt, to reaction against a 
specialist decadence. Cottet and his group, whatever 
qualities they possess, have not the eye for fresh day- 
light colour. The very idea of painting is threatened 
with eclipse, while the fantastic tentatives of ‘‘ L’Art 
Moderne” a kind of international influenza spread 
by publications like ‘‘The Studio” exercise them- 
selves upon the picture pegs. It is _ natural 
enough that in the unceasing give-and-take of the two 
countries the French should turn from the school of 
Manet to our Preraphaelites ; only at present there is 
so much more curiosity and ‘‘ Schwarmerei” than 
accomplishment ; the man of genius does not declare 
himself. 

I think the Exhibition of 1900 will be remembered, 
so far as painting is concerned, less for the latest gene- 
rations, for men like Cazin, Besnard, Raffaelli, Carriére, 
with all their charm, still less for the international fer- 
ment of ‘‘ L’Art Moderne,” more for its last rally of the 
great generation of the Refusés. Beside Manet, Degas, 
brought in by violent hands, beside these Legros, back 
again from exile, not far off the ‘‘ Brodeuse ” of Fantin- 
Latour, and away inthe American section the immortal 
‘* White Girl” of Whistler. These should all have 
hung in one gallery, disentangled from the crowd in an 
act of tardy homage. D. S. M. 


FARCE FOR MERRIE ENGLAND. 


OTHING seems to me more dismal than humour 
unadorned, humour by itself. In the expression 
of an intellect, or of a sense of beauty, or of a strong 
moral purpose, or even of a point of view, let there, by 
all means, be a strong flavour.of humour : the stronger 
the better. By such pervasive flavour are intellect 
and sense of -beauty and strong moral purpose and 
point of view made the more palatable. But at the 
flavour itself, ‘‘neat,” my gorge rises and revolts; I 
am as one called on to make his meal off a condiment. 
The whole secret of humour is for me in contrast, in 
incongruity. Except in union with some form of high 
seriousness humour does not exist for me. 
Thus you will understand that I shave no toleration 
for what is called ‘‘the funny man.” I do not, how- 


tion opened), Joseph Bail, and Monginot are remarkable workers 
within their limits. But when Vollon turns from fish to landscape 
one can measure how special and narrow his groove is, or when Bail 
turns from his brass cauldrons to the face of his marmiton. And the 
still-lifes, on the whole, are brown too. The same shock would result 
frém_ placing them beside those of Manet. His eye takes in a larger 
area, brown does not closely envelope and dog the limited realism. 
In his Peonties he has seized the-very secret of their beauty, that rose- 
colour, with shades of yellow and green in it, that is so unseizable, 
and,the greys and the shadow-colours of these and of the fish are not 
vague brownish approximations, ‘but positively seen’ effective parts of 
a mosaic brilliant as‘enamel. 
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ever, deny that many people like him very much. 
To most people (for the true sense of humour is 
given only to a minority) ‘‘the funny man” is one of 
the luxuries (or necessities, perhaps) of life. And the 
demand for him is readily supplied. In social life he is 
ubiquitous : almost every household contains a sample 
of him. In journalism, too, he is never far to seek. 
He has his ‘‘column” here, and his ‘‘ page” there ; 
and bookstalls groan under the weight of little papers 
exclusively consecrated to the somersaults he is turning 
in words and in line. Naturally, you would expect to 
find him actively working that unique mine of lucre, 
the theatre. You would think to pass him squatting 
nightly outside the stage-door, grinning over enormous 
pans of ore. Why should you be disappointed? Why 
is he not there? In a word, why are there no British 
farces ? 

The British public makes as constant a demand for 
farces as for comic papers. I can sympathise with this 
demand (though, by reason of a peculiarity confessed 
at the outset, I cannot share it), and I wish it were 
met. It was not really met by the American farces which 
were lately in vogue at the Strand Theatre. American 
fun is more nearly akin to British fun than is that of 
any other nation; but there is still a wide gulf between 
the two; and fun, like fruit, is the worse for a crossed 
Atlantic. Nevertheless, the policy of importation from 
America is much better than that elder policy which 
Messrs. A. and S. Gatty (under the spirited supervision 
of Mr. Charles Frohman, an American) have revived at 
the Vaudeville Theatre—that elder and utterly idiotic 
policy of importation from France. American fun 
behind British footlights is as much better than French 
fun as would be British fun than American. Why does 
not our prancing native breed of ‘‘ funny men ” save us, 
at least, from the leavings of the Palais Royal ? 

Of course, the explanation is in that simple fact 
which explains so many mysteries of our drama: that 
most of our theatres are managed by the blind and 
the deaf. By all means, let the afflicted classes 
have as many special chances of diversion as a 
Christian community can afford them. But let these 
diversions be such as will not inflict actual discomfort 
on all the other classes. Let the theatres be managed 
by men who have, if not eyes to see for themselves, 
then at least ears to hear from other people. If, by some 
subtle means of communication, one could appeal to 
the present class of managers, and ask them why they 
persisted in having their farces adapted from the French, 
they would reply that it was because that had always 
been the custom ; and, if they could be called to account 
for this custom, they would account for it by the pro- 
position that no one in England could write a really 
good farce. Forty years ago, indeed, that proposition 
had been true enough. ‘‘ Punch” had not yet pro- 
duced its crop of imitators and thus created a 
general demand for fun and a consequent supply 
of “funny men” in all walks of life. Drama, 
moreover, did not exist here. Not only for farce, 
but also for tragedy, comedy and melodrama, London 
had to hold Paris in fee. But now that the three 
other forms have become naturalised, why should the 
first not be allowed to come in with them? How, by 
the way, were the managers induced to realise that 
there were British writers capable of those three other 
forms? Obviously, by the importunities of those 
British writers. Thus it seems that I have exaggerated 
the degree in which managers are afflicted. It seems 
that they can see and hear if only they be enough 
bullied. The true reason for the continuance of French 
farces seems to be that the ordinary routine of “the 
funny man ” is in itsel€ so arduous as to unfit him for 
the exertion of bullying fools out of their folly. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ Self and Lady,” the farce at the Vaude- 
ville, is a type of the abortions to which Merrie 
England istaccustomed. It differs from the rest only 
‘by reason of the fact that M. Pierre Decourcelles, the 
author, has not yet presented a version of it in Paris. 
Thus British playgoers may console themselves with the 
hope that the addition of impropriety will make it funny, 
instead of mortifying themselves with the knowledge 
that the elimination of impropriety has made it dull. 
‘Things past, even when they were never ours, fill us 
~with melancholy ; whereas we rejoice vaguely in things 
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to be, even though we are to have no share in them. 
Thus it may be that ‘‘ Self and Lady ” will succeed better 
than most plays of its kind. I do not know whether 
anyone, seeing these plays, really takes any esthetic 
pleasure in ‘‘ spotting” from internal evidence the 
passages where the impropriety came in (or, 
as here,) is to come in. In any case, such an 
zsthetic pleasure seems to me of a poor kind ; and it is, 
unfortunately, the only one which these plays can pro- 
tend to afford. In fact, I have no patience with these 
plays. The public laughs at them, certainly; but it 
would laugh at anything called a farce. It does not, 
however, laugh heartily. Only once, throughout the 
whole first night of ‘‘ Self and Lady,” was there a really 
spontaneous and full-bodied roar of laughter ; and that 
was at the one moment when there was a genuinely 
funny sentence spoken from the stage. ‘‘ You are an 
actor!" says someone to a pathetic and melodramati- 
cally-dressed man who has been telling some rigmarole, 
The man throws up his arms and folds them across his 
breast, murmuring ‘‘ At last!” That is good, crude, 
straightforward, indigenous fun. The audience rose at 
it, then gradually subsided into their attitude of 
genial toleration. Not once again had it any reason 
for rising. The blanks left for the impropriety of the 
French version were filled in by those ‘‘ wheezes” 
which are tried persistently on this generation because 
they failed to amuse either the last generation or the 
last but one: ‘‘‘ Who, are you?’ ‘Huret.’ ‘ Huret? 
The Devil!’ ‘No, not the Devil,’” &c., &c. One 
character distinguished himself by drawing away a 


chair on which another was about to sit ; another, by — 


tripping over the door-mat ; another, by accidentally 
squirting the water out of a siphon. I refuse to See 
why these immemorial things should be done, why those 
immemorial things should be said, in the theatre. Any 
‘‘funny man,” picked up at a hazard out of the 
street, could very quickly invent any number of 
funny lines to be spoken, and any amount of 
funny ‘‘ business” to be done; and thus would the 
unhappy mimes be saved from looking foolish, and the 
unhappy public from being insulted. And it would not 
be at all difficult to find in London some “‘ funny men” 
who could construct really funny farces. Might not the 
attempt be made? Messrs. Gatti are probably too 
deep-sunk in traditions to make it of their own accord. 
But Mr. Frohman has lived mostly in America. Let 
him make it, and so justify his intrusion. 

It is too late in the day (nor have I space wherein) to 
dilate on ‘‘ English Nell” at the Prince of Wales’. But 
1 may as well express my pleasure in the apocalypse of 
a new and true comedian, Miss Marie eee sare 

AX. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


AS I have fallen again into mine ancient habit of 
scribbling articles, and as here, in Brussels, 
nothing has happened to interest me or my readers 
in the slightest degree, let me take the opportunity of 
saying something about Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s recently 
published book on Tschaikowsky.* Despite contri- 
butors to the correspondence columns of this paper, 
it is my solemn opinion that quite enough attention is 
being paid in England to the Russian school. I wish 
half as much trouble were taken over the English 
school. Salvation will come not by the nigger or 
the Tartar: Western man—by no means leaving out 
Western woman—is far too elaborate and involved a 
bundle of mental and emotional complexities ever to 
find any deep and full satisfaction in the art that 
springs from the naive, primitive instincts and 
passions of the savage. It is agreeable and healthy 
to hear a little Russian music once a week or even 
more frequently; but as for three out of every six 
Promenade concerts being given up to Slav outline and 
colour, however fantastic and gorgeous, and to Slav 
brainlessness, I can only pray that I may preserve 
enough sanity, judgment and undepraved taste never 
to wish for so monstrous a consummation. One of the 
many curses under which music in England has long 


Tchaikovsky.” By Rosa Newmarch. London: Grant 
Richards, 1900. 
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staggered is this everlasting craze for the exotic. In 


the old days nothing but Italian music could get a 


hearing, and hardly a musician could get a hearing 


unless he called himself Signor. Then the country went 
mad over Mendelssohn, and, after Mendelssohn, over 
Wagner and, in certain coteries, Brahms. Incidentally 
it has been bitten by Griegism and Dvorakism. It likes 
its pianists to be—or to call themselves—Polish ; it 
takes its violinists from Spain or Hungary. In fact 
England will take its music and musical interpreters 
from anywhere save England ; and it will never forgive an 
English musician for being an Englishman.- As long as 
this is our attitude we shall never have a musical school, a 
mode of expression in music, entirely and exclusively our 
own. There is no encouragement for a man who tries 
to speak his own tongue; the elders are driven to 
oratorios or cantatas written in a modification of the 
Handel or Mendelssohn idiom; and the youngsters, 
while still in the imitative stage and susceptible to 
exterior influences,s> - ochance of getting so much as 
a hearing unless tney try to catch the public ear by 
surrendering themselves to the music and musicians 
that happen to be in the public favour at the moment. 
We have produced men of extraordinary musical ability, 
men apparently equal in sheer musical endowment to 
any produced abroad; but one after another has taken 
to writing mere exercises or colourless copies of foreign 


music; and not one has really achieved anything. 


original. That the older men shculd have tried to 
write in the German manner is nothing, or very little ; 
and anyhow it was inevitable; for England, before 
doing anything of her. own, certainly must absorb 
German music, even as the earlier Germans absorbed 
Italian music. But that the rising generation should 
ape foreign art is very bad indeed, and especially if the 
foreign art is Russian. There is nothing to be learnt 
from Russia that Russia has not learnt from Germany ; 
and it-is better to import our German technique direct. 

Mrs. Newmarch’s book, however, is not the product 
of a wild fancy for the exotic. Tschaikowsky was 
supremely interesting, both as man and as musician ; 
little is known of him in England ; and Mrs. Newmarch 
has put together in an agreeable form all there is to 
know. The book is, roughly, divided into three parts, 
the first consisting of a discussion of Tschaikowsky’s 
life and music ; the second of selections from his critical 
writings ; and the third of the diary he kept during his 


European tour in 1888. Even for the first part Mrs. — 


Newmarch disclaims originality: the materials, she 
says, have ‘‘been scattered on the four winds of 
journalism and had to be gathered up in the by-ways of 
Russian musical literature.” But this portion of the 
book undoubtedly affords one a clear, and probably 
a true, picture of the man as he lived and worked ; and, 
if a bull may be permitted, it makes clearer than 
ever the fact that there was some tremendous 
mystery in his life. Mrs. Newmarch does not 
think the mystery will ever be cleared up. If not, per- 
haps so much the better; for it is a melancholy fact 
that the more one learns of the private lives of many of 
the finest brains of this century, the more one is com- 
pelled to turn from the men with a feeling of personal 
repugnance. For my part, at any rate, I shall be well 
pleased if not another line is written about Tschaikow- 
sky’s secret and his travelling companion. But apart 
from this, the whole life of the man was a mystery. He 
took up music unusually late in life, after amusing his 
friends for some years with his amateur attempts to 
play somebody’s waltz on the piano. A cousin of his 
showed him how to modulate from one key to another ; 
Tschaikowsky was annoyed at this show of superior 
knowledge ; asked how it was acquired ; and was told 
to attend certain harmony classes. As he was over 
twenty years old at the time the story would be in- 
credible, did it not come direct from the composer him- 
self; for, with or without lessons in harmony, what 
other boy, of genuine musical gifts ever reached 
that age without finding out for himself how 
to modulate, and much more? However, Anton 
Rubinstein persuaded him to take up music as a pro- 
fession; so he went to work and regarded himself 
henceforth as a composer. After that his life was un- 
eventful save for one circumstance. At the beginning 


he had to endure poverty, and eke out a livelihood by 
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teaching’ and accompanying ; later he tried his hand at 
musical criticism ; and eventually the revenue from his 
operatic and other compositions, and his position in the 
Moscow Conservatoire, enabled him to devote himself 
to his main business in life without the incessant cares 
and worries that harried Wagner. Later again, he left 
the Conservatoire, lived alone in the country, and 
thought of nothing but creating music. The one dis- 
turbing event of his life was his marriage. He married 
a lady, apparently without any provocation ; he used to 
pay her polite calls and address her as ‘‘ Madame ;” 
and the meaning of this strange behaviour no man 
knows or will perhaps ever know. 

A fair quantity of Tschaikowsky’s music is known in 
England. Mr. Wood has played many of the orches- 
tral compositions at Queen’s Hall ; one opera was given 
—very badly—at the Olympic Theatre some years 
ago; many of the songs and minor pieces can fre- 
quently be heard. I do not in the least feel inclined to 
go into a detailed criticism of works which I have so 
frequently written about before. The charm of all 
Tschaikowsky’s music is that in it the East and the 
West meet: there is, in the later compositions at any 
rate, all the Western technique and more than a touch 
of Western thought, while in the earlier and later 
music alike we feel the perpetual presence of the 
barbarian. J. F 


THE VALUATION OF THE LAW UNION. 


HE valuation returns of a Life office are of much 
more importance than the annual accounts, 
although they usually receive less attention from in- 
surance critics and from the public. One of the most 
important valuation reports recently issued is that of 
the Law Union and Crown for the five years ending 
31 December, 1899. A criticism of these returns may 
well be accompanied by some explanation of the prin- 
cipal features of a Life office valuation, the main 
principles of which are by no means difficult to under- 
stand, and it would be distinctly to the advantage of 
assurers if they would pay some attention to such re- 
turns in attempting to judge of the relative merits of 
different companies. 

The policies of the Crown are valued separately from 
those of the Law Union and Crown, and need but little 
attention. The assurances in the Crown are gradually 
running off, and no new policies are being issued ; con- 
sequently it will suffice to say that the liabilities are 
estimated on an entirely safe and satisfactory basis, 
that the bonus declared is at a higher rate than at the 
previous valuation, that the assurances in force have 
decreased quite naturally and appropriately, and that 
the funds, owing to the increased durations of the 
policies, show a slight increase, although in the near 
future the funds, as well as the assurances in force, will 
diminish. 

All the new business of the company goes to the 
Law Union and Crown. The object of the valuation is 
to see how much the company needs to have in hand in 
order to meet its liabilities as they mature, and by 
comparing the present value of the liabilities with the 
amount of the funds to ascertain what surplus is avail- 
able for distribution among the policy-holders. The 
time at which the great bulk of the policies will mature 
depends largely upon the mortality among the assured, 
and for the purpose of valuing the liabilities it is 
assumed that deaths will occur in accordance with the 
Healthy Males Table of Mortality, published by the 
Institute of Actuaries, which is based upon the experi- 
ence of assurance companies in the past. This table 
is rightly regarded as a reliable guide to the mortality 
of the future, and is an entirely satisfactory basis upon 
which to calculate the liabilities of a Life office. 

In Life assurance matters interest plays an important 
part and it is necessary to assume that the funds will 
accumulate at some definite rate. The lower the rate 
assumed the more funds it is necessary to have in hand 
to meet the liabilities, and consequently when a low 
rate is assumed the reserves are stronger, and the 
bonus prospects are better, than when a high rate of 
interest is adopted. The Law Union assumes that its 
funds will earn interest at the rate of 3 per cent., but 
during the past five years the average rate actually 
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earned upon the funds has been £4 0s. 4d. per cent.. 


per annum. The difference between the rates of in- 
terest earned and assumed constitutes an important 
source of surplus, and a margin of over £1 per cent. 
is ample to produce substantial bonuses, provided that 
other circumstances are satisfactory. 

In making a valuation it is usual to tabulate the 
present value of the sums assured. This item shows 
the funds it would be necessary to have in hand to pay 
the policies as they become claims, but in the meantime 
on the great majority of the policies premiums have to 
be paid to the company, and deducting the present 
value of what the office will receive from the present 
value of what it will have to pay, the present net 
liability is arrived at. It is usual, however, to calculate 
upon the receipt, not of the actual premiums that the 
policy-holders will pay, but of the net premiums accord- 
ing to the mortality table and rate of interest employed, 
and the difference between the net premiums and the 
office premiums is set. aside as a provision for future 
expenses. The Law Union adopts this course, and sets 
aside over 17 per cent of the office premiums for future 
expenses. e actual expenditure during the past five 
years averaged 16°4 per cent. of the premiums, so that 
there is a small margin from this source also as a 
contribution to surplus. 

The net result of the valuation is to show that the 
funds exceed the liabilities by £226,830, and the 
amount of profit to be divided among the policy- 
holders is £186,068 : this yields a reversionary bonus 
at the rate of £1 15s. per cent. per annum on the sum 
assured, and on previous bonuses that remain as rever- 
sionary additions to the policies. This rate of bonus is 
somewhat less than it was five years ago, but a large 

oportion of the reduction is directly due to the 
interest earned upon the funds having been about 4s. 
per cent. per annum less than it was during the previous 
valuation period, a matter over which the managers 
have but little control. 

The valuation returns of the company supply an 
admirable example of Life assurance at its best. They 
prove on how sound a basis modern Life assurance 
stands, and anyone wishing to get some grasp of the 
principles of assurance would do well to obtain a copy 
of the returns, and endeavour to master the meaning of 
the figures and the statements. It would be a profit- 
able exercise, calculated to increase his appreciation of 
Life assurance in general, and of the Law Union and 
Crown in particular. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ADAPTABILITY OF MAN. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


68 Hyde Park Mansions, N.W., 19 Sept., 1900. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to say a word or two 
respecting the opening sentences of the article on the 
‘* Adaptability of Man” in your issue of the 15th inst.? 
Says the writer, ‘‘We are often told—and familiar 
experience attests the fact—that a man who is smoking 
in the dark would be unable to tell whether his cigar 
were alight or no, unless he could see the red glow at 
the end of it. So too a man with his eyes shut would 
have great difficulty in telling whether he were drinking 
port or sherry.” 

Now as I have been blind for upwards of thirty years 
I am unluckily somewhat fairly qualified to contest the 
validity of this statement. I was a smoker for twenty 
years before my infirmity crept upon me, and I am 
smoking even now as I dictate this letter. In fact, I 
have smoked all my life. To say that I do not know 
whether my cigar is alight or no, because I cannot see 
either the smoke or the red glow at the end of the 
weed, is simply absurd. The taste alone is sufficient 
to tell me accurately. The one is infinitely pleasurable 
and flavourable and the other exceedingly disagreeable 
and objectionable. Tongue, palate, and odour are 
incontrovertible testifiers. I grant that the pleasure of 
smoking is lessened by the absence of the sight of the 
smoke, but only slightly, and to assert that I do not 
know whether I am smoking or not is as much as to 
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say I do not know whether I am standing on my head 
or my heels. 5 

Much'to the same effect might: be said about not 
knowing the difference between port and sherry. This 
isa very old experiment, and I, like scores of others, 
have often been subjected to it, only failing after having 
been put to the test some half-dozen times or so, and 
when, consequently, the palate is wearied and confused. 


Everybody knows that taste and smell run together, if 


one fails so almost of a certainty does the other, and 

the unfortunate sufferer ‘‘is not in it,” according to the 

slang of the day.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. W. Fenn. 


AMERICANISING ENGLISH JOURNALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Bickleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, Brondesbury, N.W. 
12 September. 

Dear Sir,—Sir James Henderson in his inaugural 
address before the meeting of the Institute of Journalists 
this week condemned the Americanising of English 
journalism. Pretty well all the London halfpenny daily 
newspapers at any rate appear to be conducted with a 
view of making them as much like the lower-class 
American newspapers as possible. I notice, however, that 
whilethe editors are fairly successful in copying the worst 
characteristics of their prototypes they fail altogether 
in imitating their more desirable features. The London 
paper seems to have all the vulgarity and unreliableness 
of the American yellow journal, but without its enter- 
prise, originality, cleverness and humour. Like the 
American paper our halfpenny sheet is apparently quite 
willing to cater for the various foreign elements in the 
population, but it goes about it in a different way, as 
even those American papers that are printed in foreign 
languages and circulate entirely among “ foreign-born 
Americans ” do not publish slanders upon the American 
people, do not engage anti-American foreigners as 
contributors, do not make a rule of siding with the 
foreigners in international disputes, and do not suppress 
or distort important political and other news in order to 
please their readers. 

On the whole our halfpenny sheets are vastly inferior 
to the papers they strive so hard to imitate, and this 
inferiority seems to be largely due to the relatively 
inferior class of persons they employ. It has apparently 
not occurred to their proprietors that in order to make 
their papers a good imitation of the trans-Atlantic 
publications they must offer the same rate of remunera- 
tion that the American pressman receives. Nowadays, 
when a third-class, ten-dollar-a-week ‘‘ journalist” dis- 
appears from the free-lunch counters of an American 
city, it is assumed that he has become one of the 
numerous American journalistic experts that have left 
their country to introduce American methods in the 
conduct of London halfpenny daily newspapers. Most 
of the Americans employed on our halfpenny sheets 
seem to be of this ilk. 

Now it is scarcely necessary to say that no New 
York or Chicago newspaper man that is worth the 
street-car tickets he uses could be induced to leave his 


country for a salary of two or three pounds a week. A: 


first-class reporter in New York can make from seven 
to ten pounds a week, while some men earn as much as 
twenty pounds. Judging by the manner in which the 
original matter that appears in the average halfpenny 
London daily is written and handled, this last-men- 
tioned sum is about the amount likely to be needed to 
pay the weekly wage of its entire reportorial and 
editorial staff.—Respectfully yours, 
JosEePH BANISTER. 


THE SULTAN’S JUBILEE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


17 September, 1900. 
Sir,—I am amazed that your timely, if somewhat 
half-hearted, tribute to ‘‘ our ancient ally” should have 
evoked a protest, which you deemed worthy of publica- 
tion. It is, however, significant that, while protesting 
that calumnies of the Padisha were ‘‘ essentially just,” 
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our correspondent admits them to have been ‘‘ politi- 
ye injudicious and practically futile.” That is good 
enough for most of us. 

I thought that by this time the Armenian bubble had 
‘been exploded, but it will evidently be well to state once 
more that there are two categories of Armenians, neither 
deserving a vestige of sympathy. In Kurdistan (the 
province known to Mr. Henson, Exeter Hall and the 
City Temple as ‘“‘ Armenia”) a minority of the popula- 
tion has rendered itself odious by doing no work and 
growing rich at the expense of its neighbours. We 
have been legislating against usurers in this country. 
In Kurdistan the Kurds have no protection against 
their blood-suckers. Being of a quick temperament, 
they have sometimes a quick way with extortioners who 
‘insist upon their pound of flesh. The Turkish Govern- 
ment does not possess a long arm, but it has made 
great efforts to protect the protégés of Europe against 
the fury of their financial victims. These efforts have 
not always succeeded, but they have mitigated much 
lawlessness. 

The other category of Armenian comprises an oily, 
‘flabby, plausible politician—the Anarchist of the near 

—who commits murder, arson, blackmail and 
every sort of ingenious crime with a light heart. If 
-our own Anarchists could be put down as effectively as 
he has been, we should hear less of attempted regicide 
in Europe. We may approve or disapprove of the 
carnage which agitators brought upon themselves by 
their mad attempt to loot a bank in Constantinople. 
But it is idle to accuse His Majesty of connivance at 
that act of retaliation. It would be scarcely less 
monstrous to accuse Mr. Parnell of sympathy with the 
Phoenix Park murders. 

However, I am content to emphasise Mr. Henson’s 
admission that the Armenian hysteria in this country 
was ‘politically injudicious and practically futile.” 
Even abstract justice could not compensate for such 
‘shortcomings. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your 
faithful, humble servant, HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“JULIUS CAESAR.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Fieldhead, Bourne End, 18 September, 1900. 


Sir,—The review of “ Julius Czsar” in your issue of 
last week affords ground for a considerable difference 
of opinion. First, the statement that ‘‘ ‘ Julius Cesar’ 
is.a drag reroupévoy, unrelated to anything else done by 
the writer of it or done by any other writer” is difficult 
to accept; for, although this play is unlike any other in 
its direct effect, it is distinctly related to the Chronicle 
Histories which precede it and the great tragedies that 
follow. It is the link between the two. Then, also, 
Shakespeare has obviously conceived his characters 
throughout after the manner of Plutarch. 

But it is to the statement which the article goes on 
to make that I, a woman to whom “‘ Julius Cesar” 
does afford real and keen enjoyment, beg to take objec- 
tion. This is that the play has no appeal to women as 
audience. Such an idea is preposterous. : The fact 
that ‘‘ Julius Cesar” has “‘ no use of women as subject- 
matter” does not prevent a woman from appreciating 
its artistic and ethical significance. The analogy that 
the writer suggests between the play andasmoking-room 
conversation is in no wise permissible, Shakespeare 
would never have confined himself to such unworthy 
and limited space. The play is one of human affairs 
freed from human control, and appeals at once to every 
intelligent woman as well as man, for it is an exposition 
of the blind fate which controls human destinies. Let 
women continue to sweep out to their ‘ chiffons” as 
the writer graciously allows, after the last mouthful is 
swallowed at dinner, and then let the men settle down 
to their ‘‘ first principles ” (cigarettes, I suppose, liqueurs 
and political or sporting tittle-tattle), but I humbly 
beseech that ‘‘Julius Czsar” and all other Julius 


Czsars that ‘‘ Max” himself may write or any other 
Shakespeare produce, may be played only in that ‘‘ short- 
sigtited, hard-of-hearing theatre” where lingers ‘‘ the 
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tradition that men and women can have no separate 
existence.”-—I remain, yours many 
cE LEHMANN. 


EVANGELICALS AND ‘“ PROTESTANTISM.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


Mayfield, Woolston, Hants, 14 September, Igoo. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to your article 
on ‘Protestantism and Politics” in your issue of 
1 September. I think many of your readers will be 
glad to know that tens of thousands who hold Evan- 
aaa doctrine do not belong to that section of the 

vangelical party or any other party who lean on 
political power. They believe the Church of God is not 
only Divine in its origin but is upheld by Divine power 
alone. That error in whatever form it may come must 
be met by the servants of the Lord only by the Word of 
God and the powers of the Holy Ghost. They are 
therefore deeply grieved that any called by the name of 
Christ should appeal to temporal power for help, 
either against error or to obtain pecuniary support. 
To any outside the Roman system its struggle for 
temporal power to uphold its teaching is one of the 
clearest evidences how it has ‘‘ departed from the faith.” 
No wonder that the world has not believed in the 
power of the Christ when His professed followers and 
representatives for fifteen centuries have so largely 
relied on political intrigue, so often leading to the un- 
scrupulous use of the sword, by which so many hundreds 
of thousands have been so ruthlessly slaughtered. 
They have forgotten the elementary lesson that Peter 
with his sword cut off the ear by which “‘ the word of 
truth” was to enter and “convert the soul” and 
that the touch of the Lord heals. Surely He says now 
as then ‘‘ Put up thy sword into its sheath.” The 
prophecy ‘‘they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword ” has been fulfilled on every page of history 
and apparently before long will receive its great final 
accomplishment.—Yours truly, RADSTOCK. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION SUBJECTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEvirw. 


Queen’s Road, Bayswater, 17 September, 1900. 

Sir,—It appears to me that the majority of writers 
on this subject, on which Mr. Frank J. Adkins addressed 
you last week, area little confused in their ideas. When 
they speak of commercial subjects they merely mean 
commercial training. There are no particular subjects 
that a youth intended for a commercial career needs to 
learn at school. Let his mind be freely and healthfully 
exercised : what special subjects he may want after- 
wards can soon be acquired. A business training can 
only be imparted in the office or warehouse and gained 
by experience. 

The real reason of the inferiority of the English 
commercial man to the German lies in the fact that it is 
thought only necessary here to teach boys intended for 
business that which will be beneficial in making money. 
Why should a business man have less knowledge of the 
classics than the army officer or doctor? They are as 
useful—or useless—to him as to them. Let the com- 
mercial ranks be recruited from the thoroughly educated 
classes and our present inferiority would cease.—Y ours, 
&c. T. G. SHarpe. 


A POINT IN HISTORY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 

Oxford, 18 September, 1goo. 
Str,—In his letter of 11 September Sir Herbert 
Maxwell corrects (what seems to me) a somewhat 
slight error of your reviewer with considerable vehem- 
ence. Will you allow me to correct (what seems to 
me) a somewhat startling error of Sir Herbert’s gently ? 
He writes that Sir Thomas Gray was a prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle “‘ between 1330 and 1340.” As a 
matter of fact Sir Thomas Gray’s imprisonment did not 
begin before August 1355 and had already ended by 

16 August, 1357.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
MEDLEVALIST.” 
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FOR A SEPULCHRE. 


, ETWEEN the hands, between the breasts, 
Down the white body ’twixt the thighs, 
‘The sword is laid until it rests 
Upon the once kissed feet. Men’s eyes 
‘Read “Odi et Amo” graven there. 


Behind those eyelids now fast sealed, 
Behind cold breasts that rose and fell 
With passion, what has life revealed ? 
The great sword guards her secret well, 
With “ Odi et Amo” graven there. 


O was it Love that conquered Hate? 
Or was it Hate that set her free ? 
To Death all questioners come late ; 
The sword and the woman all may see, 
And “ Odi et Amo” graven there. 
ALTHEA GYLES. 


REVIEWS. 
A FOREIGN CRITIC ON THE WAR. 


** Ueber den Krieg in Siid-Afrika.” By Captain Charles 
Wojcik of the General Staff. Heft 1to4. Vienna: 
L. W. Seidel and Son. 1900. 
Be Baio has been abundant reason for regretting the 
prejudice and ignorance of Continental critics, 
civil and military alike, in dealing with the merits of 
the struggle in South Africa, but the seriousness with 
which they have studied the smallest details of the 
military operations is entirely admirable. Every stage 
in the proceedings, every strategical development, has 
been followed, discussed, and criticised by the experts 
across the Channel with impressive earnestness. 

The real history of the war awaits perhaps the labours 
of some twentieth-century Kinglake. The so-called 
‘* histories” now appearing are necessarily but news- 
paper chronicles, lacking in perspective, and often dis- 
torted by the prejudices of the moment. If they are 
history at all they are but history in the making. But 
the labour of the historian will be materially lightened 
by so admirable an account of the campaign in South 
Africa as that now appearing in Vienna in bi-monthly 
parts under the auspices of Captain Wojcik of the 
Austrian Staff. Four parts carrying the story up to 
the British occupation of Pretoria have already appeared 
in Germany, but have not yet been translated into 

he materials for his accounts of the operations are 
the more important military newspapers and the 
despatches and telegrams from the seat of war. It does 
not appear that the author was personally present, nor 
is it recorded that he has had the benefit of the Austrian 
attaché’s experiences at the front. Be that as it may 
the story is told with all the military precision and pas- 
sion for statistical detail that characterise the Conti- 
nental writer. The criticism is often sharp, sometimes 
exaggerated, for the military system of the Continent 
is a stern school for officers and men alike. It entails 
great sacrifices indeed, but at least it produces a very 
high standard of military training, theoretical and 
practical. Soldiering is a profession and war a serious 
business to be run on strictly business lines and waged 
to win, the dangers of nonchalance appearing greater 
and more imminent than in this country. Our optimism 
has been the source of much of our success but also of 
most of our failures in peace as in war. Foreign 
military criticism has constantly pointed out that our 
methods of waging war and the spirit in whieh it is 
regarded vary widely from those of the Continent ; 
the British army, it asserts, has more brave men than 
soldiers. The same point of view appears in the follow- 
ing passage, where, after commenting on the laxity of 
the Boer outpost and sentry work Captain Wojcik 
remarks, ‘‘on the British side similar laxity has been 
noticed, and on both sides, indeed, we may observe a 
curiously easy-going method of carrying on the war by 
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- no means in keeping with the seriousness of the under- 


in in discussing the question of dis- 


_ taking.” 
cipline. ‘‘The whole system of the British army 


has an unmilitary air and neither in appearance nor 
reality does it come up to modern requirements. The 
officer is a perfect gentleman and extraordinarily plucky 
in the presence of the enemy, but as a rule he occupies 
himself too little with the education and instruction of 
his men. The private soldier is slighted by the civilian, 
treated too leniently and spoiled by his superior, and 
morally is for the most part sadly to seek and without 
sense of order or obedience.” This is a formidable 
indictment but fortunately far from being supported by 
the instances on which it is based. That the Austrian 
conscript should gibe somewhat bitterly at the privilege 
of the English volunteer of terminating his engagement 
at fourteen days’ notice is perhaps natural, but when 
we are gravely told of the regular army that ‘‘ whole 
companies and squadrons go on strike when something 
does not suit them” and that ‘‘ rewards are given for 
good behaviour, and obedience is thus purchased instead 
of being enforced by Draconian methods” we should 
like to have some authority for these statements. We 
know too much of these Draconian methods in Conti- 
nental armies, especially when the non-commissioned 
officer plays the part of Draco, often very much to 
his material advantage, to feel any desire for their 
immediate introduction into our own army. It may be 
too that those criticisms which seem so wide of the 
mark are intended more for the Austrian army than for 
our own—that Tommy is castigated in order that Hans 
may reform. 

In his criticism of the British generals Captain 
Wojcik is moderate, and has a vivid sense of the 
difficulties of South African warfare. Commenting 
on the Colenso engagement, which, he rightly points 
out, from the returns of losses was physically no 
dis*ster at all, and only in its moral effects in the 
nature of a reverse, he asks with some show of reason 
why during General Buller’s ten days’ halt at Frere and 
Chieveley he could not have reconnoitred the Boer 
positions on the Tugela with sufficient thoroughness to 
acquaint himself with their full strength. If this had 
been done he assumes that the attack, at least in that 
form, would never have been made. He attributes 
most of the early failures of the British attacks to in- 
adequate preparation by artillery fire and to the frontal 
nature of the attack when actually delivered. Yet he 
maintains that General Buller subsequently did right 
in refusing to attempt again the actual relief of Lady- 
smith by way of Colenso and Pieters which lay directly 
before him. His plan of working round by way of 
Potgieter’s Drift and Spion Kop was strategically 
correct, and only failed on account of the bungling and 
leisurely execution and the difficult intervening posi- 
tions, of which, in spite of the Colonials with him, 
no information appears to have been obtained. More- 
over the fact that the relief of Ladysmith was ultimately 
effected by way of Colenso, Hlangwane Hill, Monte. 
Christo and Pieters in no way contradicts this view, the 
bulk of the Boer forces having by that time been with- 
drawn in consequence of Lord Roberts’ successful. 
operations in the west. 

When the author’s Platonic sympathies are sup- 
pressed under the uniform of the military expert the 
Boer gets but short shrift. His inability to act in large 
masses on the offensive, to take a risky but decisive step. 
and to follow up an advantage, is severely criticised. 
How nearly a determined attack on Ladysmith from all 
sides, supported by heavy artillery and resolutely 
pushed home before the preparations for defence had. 
been completed, might have succeeded may be seen. 
from the difficulty of repelling at a much later date the 
attack on Czsar’s Camp in which only a small portion 
of the investing force took part. Had the positions at 
Kimberley and Mafeking been reversed both towns. 
would have fallen. The Boer generals were as inactive 
at Glencoe as at Colenso and on the Upper Tugela, and 
only at Stormberg was a British repulse really pushed 
home. At the outset of the hostilities with enormous 
numerical superiority, exceptional mobility, the prestige 
of initial successes, and everything to lose by delay, they 
deliberately chose to play a waiting game, and instead. 
of attacking Gatacre at Stormberg and Methuen at the. 
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Modder masked the British forces and went home to 
their wives and their farms on leave. All military 
history goes to prove that with such a foe the issue 
cannot ever have really been in doubt. 

A most excellent feature of the work is the admirable 
series of maps and plans with which each part is 
liberally supplied. These give the strategical positions 
of the opposing forces on various important dates and 
show by diagrams the manceuvring in all the chief 
There are also numerous carefully 
prepared tables and tabular statements showing the 
composition of the armies employed and their relative 
strength in the various branches of the service, and an 
interesting table showing the percentage of losses both 


in officers and men in the great battles of modern 
history. The comparative insignificance of the British | 


losses is one of the few entirely satisfactory features of 
the campaign. 


GREEK TESTAMENT EXPOSITION, 


The Expositor's Greek Testament.” 
Robertson Nicoll. Vol. II. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1900. 28s. 

HE second volume of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek 

Testament ” contains the Acts, the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Professor Knowling of King’s College undertakes the 
first ; Professor Denney of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, the next; and Professor Findlay, of Head- 
ingley College, the last. The volume extends to no less 
than 953 pages, closely, but not too closely, printed. 
The Textus Receptus is adopted, and the variations of 
the text with the requisite critical notes are placed 
below, lower still on the page is the commentary. 
Professor Findlay has also added references and 
parallels at the side of the text: but in this he stands 
by himself. This arrangement is as convenient in use 
as it is attractive in aspect. The student can see ata 
glance whether he has to reckon with an uncertain text, 
and what is the nature of the uncertainty. Every book 
is prefaced by an introduction, in which the principal 
questions affecting its authorship, composition, and 
contents are briefly discussed. Professor Findlay is 
peculiar in using an immense number of abbreviations 
which are not always obvious, and sometimes rather 
fantastic. Whether this is due to deliberate choice or 
to pressure of space does not appear. 

e general attitude of the expositors is eminently 
cautious and conservative. Indeed we cannot acquit 
them of a certain timidity which never fails to assert 
itself at the crucial points of their work, those, namely, 
when some definite decision might be looked for. The 
religious public therefore will by no means be disturbed 
by this latest treatment of Scripture, and may enjoy its 
many excellencies without misgiving. We purpose in 
this article to confine ourselves to one only of the books 
dealt with in the volume before us, since in the brief 
space at our disposal it is manifestly impossible to do 
more. In view of the superior practical importance of 
the First Corinthian Epistle of S. Paul we shall choose 
it for our purpose rather than the Acts and the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

Professor Findlay’s commentary is uniformly careful 
and interesting, but it is not infrequently arbitrary, and 
sometimes is distinctly inadequate. We may also notice 
in passing that there are occasional inconsistencies, 
which suggest more mental indecision than the dog- 
matic tone of the notes would naturally imply. Thus 
the student will not easily reconcile the statement in 
the Introduction that in Corinth ‘‘the radical scepti- 
cism of the age opposed itself to the fact of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ” with the note on page 917 
that the Corinthian heretics ‘‘did not question the 
personal resurrection of Jesus Christ,” a fact, it is 
justly observed, ‘‘of great apologetic value.” On 
page 733 we read that ‘‘ chaps. xii. and xiii. are the 
true centre of the Epistle,” a statement which hardly 
agrees with the note on page 870 where those chapters 
are described as ‘‘two digressions.” Again on 
page 732 we are told that ‘‘ No reference is made in 
the Epistle to Church officers of any kind,” but on 
page 804 we learn that there were ‘‘ very many— 
probably too many—teachers busy in this Church,” 
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and''on page 849 we are required to infer from 
S. Paul’s language that there were Christian teachers 
who received maintenance from the Corinthians. 
These surely must have been ‘‘ Church officers,” 
Professor Findlay sweeps away the ‘ sacrificial sense ’”” 
of wrouire in the Eucharistic formula as ‘‘ without lexical 
warrant, and ‘ plane praeter mentem Scripture’ as the 
R. C. Estius honestly says.” We agree with him, but, 
at the same time, demur to his summary procedure. 
There is a constructive case for the sacrificial sense 
which may not be convincing, but is certainly respect- 
able. There is, indeed, a too-evident parti pris 
apparent in the notes wherever the key-passages of 
ecclesiastical controversy are dealt with. Thus on 
page 864 we are told that the plurals in chap. x. 16 
involve the formidable conclusion that in Corinth the 
consecration of the Eucharist might be performed by 
‘‘any Christian man:” great pains are taken to dis- 
prove the Roman and Lutheran doctrines of the ‘‘ Real 
Presence” in the notes on chap. xi. Those doctrines 
may be, we hold that they are, without sufficient. 
authority in Scripture, but we object to the intro- 
duction of controversy into the notes of a com- 
mentary of this kind. Too much is said or too 
little. Too much if the author’s purpose be the severely’ 
impartial elucidation of the text : too little, if he design 
rather to embark on the exposureof error. On page 846: 
it is hardly worth while to quote George Fox’s misuse 
of S. Paul’s words. The Quaker’s objection was not 
merely to the excessive incomes of the clergy, but to: 
clerical incomes altogether. The Apostle’s main argu-. 
ment is fatal to the Quaker’s case. We will notice but 
one more example of bias. The references to S. Peter 
in this epistle are extremely suggestive, and it is being 
increasingly recognised that they indicate an importance 
attributed to that Apostle in the earliest Church which, 
while it prohibits the older Protestant view, provides 
a curiously interesting problem in itself. How does 
Professor Findlay treat these references? On page 764 
we are merely told that the Cephas party in Corinth 
was unimportant, that S. Peter himself had never visited 
Corinth, and that S. Paul ‘‘ avoids every appearance of 
conflict with Peter.” This cannot be thought very 
satisfying. On page 846, we learn that Cephas is 
‘separately mentioned as the most eminent instance 
of the married Christian missionary.” There is a 
modern ring about such comments which awakes mis- 
giving: and the real significance of the climax—‘‘ the 
rest of the Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas””—is lost. The barest possible comment 
(page 920) is made on the remarkable fact that the 
list of Christophanies in chap. xv. begins with that to 
S. Peter—‘‘ He appeared to Cephas.” Weizsicker’s 
theory that the position of the Apostle as ‘‘ unquestion- 
ably the first man in the Primitive Church,” was based 
on the fact that he was the first to see the Risen Lord, 
is not even alluded to in the briefest reference. On 
page 921 Professor Findlay insists on the ‘‘ strictest 
sense ” of ‘‘ Apostles,” as meaning the original twelve, 
the traitor excepted, and he denies the Apostolic name 
to S. James. He thus sets himself against Bishop 
Lightfoot who says that ‘‘S. Paul certainly appears to 
include James among the Apostles” in 1 Cor. xv. 7: 
and that in Gal. i. 19 he gives him the Apostolic title. 
The ingenuous student will be disposed to ask what 
precise meaning is to be attached to a commentator’s 
certainly.” Finally, we complain that the real diffi- 
culties are shirked. It is sufficient to instance the notes 
on the famous passage 1 Cor. xv. 3-8. Beyond the bare 
statement that ‘‘ ép% is used of exceptional, super- 
natural appearances” we have no allusion whatever to 
the vexed questions involved in the nature of the 
apostolic visions of the Risen Christ. 

We have pointed out certain defects, which in 
our judgment detract from the value of this work. 
But these are outweighed by great and substantial 
merits. The critical and textual work of the edition 
is admirable in quality and in arrangement. This 
feature alone suffices to ensure for it a welcome 
among all serious students of the New Testament. 
We do not complain of the comparative paucity of 
patristic references. Bishop Wordswerth’s commen- 
tary has sufficiently provided for that requirement, and 
it is an ill fashion to multiply books ‘without need. 
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has’ evidently’ Many American politicians displayed friendliness 


Dean Alford’s admirable comment 
been the model which the expositors have followed in 
tone and arrangement. His work (which many years’ 
use has endeared to us) will be most worthily supple- 
mented by this edition. It remains to say that the 
typography is a remarkable achievement of skill and 
accuracy. Occasional misprints, such as those on 
page 765 and page 870, are inevitable in a work of such 
bulk and complexity, but hk are creditably few. We 
cordially recommend the “ Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment” to the parish clergy, to whom the purchase of 
many books is becoming difficult and even impossible, 
and who, therefore, have to make sure that in the 
books they buy they secure solid and permanent 
worth. 


A CENTURY’S RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 


‘*England and America after Independence.” By 

dward Smith. London: Constable. 1900. 14s. 
(PROV between England and the United 

States whatever momentary bitterness they may 
have aroused have soon sunk into oblivion here, and 
have in after years received such attention only as is 
the fruit of good-natured indifference. This tone of 
English feeling towards the United States has been 
reflected in our histories and it has always been re- 
sented by Americans, not unnaturally, for their rela- 
tions with us have been during their whole life as a 
nation the cardinal point of their foreign policy. We 
on the other hand had been accustomed for centuries 
before they existed to look in all directions and have 
since taken no absorbing interest in American con- 
cerns. We have been good-naturedly anxious to come 
to an end of our disputes with the United States, in 
order to devote ourselves to matters which we have 
considered of more importance. By this policy we 
have not earned the gratitude of America, and have 
frequently sacrificed the interests of our own subjects. 
A book like Mr. Smith’s giving a clear and sensible 
sketch of a century’s diplomatic intercourse between 
the United States and ourselves is therefore particu- 
larly worthy of attention. 

The story of the early period has suffered from 
the same cause which prevented for a long time any 
fair presentment being made of our quarrel with the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. The Whig school 
of history, which for a period prevailed, loved to paint 
in the darkest hues the English king, his statesmen, 
and his people, while they adorned the colonists with 
every manly and noble virtue. This unhistorical stand- 
point is now abandoned by all who have any real 
respect for facts, and the founders of the United States 
may now be accepted as some degrees lower than the 
angels. Jefferson may be accepted as the progenitor of 
the anti-English politician. Hatred and suspicion of 
this country were the cardinal and directing principles 
of his policy, and in the years immediately succeeding 
the War of Independence he had a considerable follow- 
ing. It is strange however that after a time this 
unfriendliness did not give way to the persistent efforts 
made by England to show her desire to live on the 
best of terms with her old colonies, and to see 
their steady growth and prosperity. No amount 
of courteous treatment by English society, or genuine 
interest displayed by our leading thinkers in the consti- 
tutional experiment being made on the other side of 
the Atlantic, served to convince men of ability like John 

uincy Adams that the attentions shown him were 
sincere, or that London was not the centre of intrigues 
against the young Republic. Gouverneur Morris, 
whose diary in Paris before and at the commencement 
of the Revolution shows him to have been a man of 
breeding, good sense and enlightenment, saw the 
ridiculous nature of these views. He may be looked 
u as the spiritual ancestor of those American envoys 
who have since done so much to soften international 
asperities and to convey to this country an erroneous, 
but perhaps beneficial, conception of the character of 
American statesmen as a whole. As to the real nature 
of the young Republic and its politicians, Cobbett, who 
did not love aristocracies, came back from it cured for 
ever of democratic leanings, or of such as he retained 
after a residence in revolutionary Paris. 
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towards France; for ao conceit of the parvenu could 
blind them to the fact that without French and Euro- 
pean intervention there would have been no United 
States; and they were guilty of gross breaches of 
neutrality during the struggle between England and 
Napoleon. Again and again the most galling insults 
from France were ignored or condoned, while every 


effort was made’to magnify and distort the difficulties 


which arose with England. There was of course 
always a school of wise and moderate men who 
wished to keep the peace, and there is no doubt that if 
they had been allowed fair play there would have been 
no war in 1812. A slight exercise of generosity towards 
us would have: prevented it, but as the author points 
out, the idea prevailed that England was at her last 
gasp and any concessions might be wrung from her. 
It is amusing to observe that the American negotiators 
after the war, in which their attempts at invasion had 
ignominiously failed, actually anticipated receiving 

anada as a free gift! Indeed Canada in the past has 
come off second best in our controversies with the 
United States. It is her boundaries that have been 
curtailed in order that English statesmen might devote 
themselves to European complications undisturbed by 
American importunity. But we may rest assured that 
it will not be so in the future. Maine and Oregon will 
not be allowed to regulate the principles for an Alaskan 
settlement. The discovery and concealment of Franklin’s 
map in the former case throws an unpleasant but instruc- 
tive light on the slimness of the American diplomat. 
In the matter of Oregon the gross laches and neglect 
of this country were properly rewarded. 

Mr. Smith does not say a word too much as to the 
unlovely attitude adopted by the American Govern- 
ment, and subsequently their arbitrators, over the 
Alabama question, but there was more to be alleged 
than he quite admits against the conduct of English 
officials. On the whole, when it is fairly considered, 
the record of the last century is not one of which 
English statesmen need be ashamed, but the lesson to 
be learned from it is that the importation of senti- 
ment into the settlement of our differences will not 
alter one iota the strictly business attitude of our rivals. 
The statesman might be tempted to forego something 
but his master is the political boss, and to the American 
any arrangement in which he does not get manifestly 
the best of the bargain is bad business; and business, 
not tradition or sentiment, regulates the proceedings 
of American diplomacy. This is not altered by the fact 
that some of her representatives have successfully 
practised courtesy by stealth to heal the smart of public 
brutalities, and have subsequently had to blush when 
they found it fame in their own land. 


THE CITY OF ABOMINATIONS. 


‘*The Dead City.” By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons. London: Heinemann. 
1g00. 35. 6d, 

Dramatis Persone. 

(the husband of Anna, in love with 

Bianca Maria). 

LEONARDO . (also in love with Bianca Maria). 
Bianca Maria (sister to Leonardo, in love with 
Alessandro). 

ANNA . . . (wife of Alessandro ; is blind). 
THe Nurse (attendant upon Anna). 
Wr the explanations which we have added in 
brackets to the ‘‘Dramatis Persone,” our 
review of this ‘‘tragedy” might fittingly end. As 
will be seen the subject of it is entirely unsavoury. 

The scene is laid at Argos, near the ruins of Mycenz, 

and there is an attempt to give the play a Greek dress, 

and to introduce themes which the big tragedians of 

Greece alone were capable of grappling with. In a 

great drama of Sophocles, a deplorable situation is 

brought about by inexorable fate ; and though the chief 


ALESSANDRO . 


characters in it act in ignorance, yet the gods, even at - 


the inadvertent occurrence of such a thing, plague and 
afflict a whole country. In Greek tragedy there is 
always retribution. In the ‘‘ Dead City” the characters 
are as futile and flabby as they are odious and repellent. 
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The: pay no heed to such a crew as this, and the 
sororicide Leonardo escapes the hanging for which he 
is-too bad. Literally, we do not exaggerate—the story 
of this. play is told in our annotations to the ‘‘ Dramatis 
Personz.” Leonardo, finding that his sister loves 
Alessandro, entices her down to a fountain (where, it 
seems, she is im the habit of ‘lying flat on her mouth” 
[sic], and lapping up water ‘like the animals”) and 
either pushes her in, or holds her head under the water 
until she is drowned,—we are not told which. And the 
scoundrel, in a fine gush of ‘‘ decadent” tall talk, has 
actually told Alessandro (in the dusk), of the state of 
his: feelings. The lover and the brother gush together 
over the murdered woman’s body, and the brother 
exclaims in the true spirit of ‘‘ decadent” cant : ‘‘ Every 
stain is gone out of my soul; I have become pure, 
quite pure!” Foul murder, of course, is no stain 
where all is already a mass of corruption. The blind 
woman Anna (who has. known, and rather approved 
and encouraged her husband’s love for Bianca Maria) 
comes on the scene, and stumbles against the dead 
body. ‘“Ah!... I see! I see!” she cries, and 
with these words the play ends, but whether she re- 
covers her corporal vision, or has merely uttered the 
famous saying of the blind man who said ‘‘I see” when 
he couldn’t see a bit, we neither know nor care. Too 
long already have we lingered over so obnoxious a pro- 
duction. It is of the kind that makes us reluctantly 
sigh for a literary censorship, or wish that the Church 
of the Realm would assist in the gibbeting of evil books 
by am Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 
Mr. Symons’ translation, no easy task, has been 
admirably done. _ The style of the original, as style, is 
beautiful, and the tramslator has very cunningly pre- 
served much of it. It is not Mr. Symons’ fault if the 
Stage directions often read ludicrously ; as for example, 
of Bianca Maria: ‘‘ AH at once she lets herself drop at 
the foot of the column, without sound, with the tacit 
lightness of a folding sail ; and doubled up upon herself, 
bursts into tears.” Or again: ‘‘ Alessandro, as if 
drunk.” Or ‘‘Alessandro . . . taking her hands, 
pallid with desire.” But it is Mr. Symons’ fault for 
having translated such a play, and we regret to see his 
really fine talents employed in the propagation of such 
nauseous, wearisome, and iniquitous literature. 


A FRENCHMAN EN VOYAGE. 


““L’Art de Voyager 4 l’Etranger. By O. L. Malesch. 
Paris: Flammarion. 5fr. 


DING travellers do not usually select a 
Frenchman as their guide: and philosopher, for, 
whatever charms he may still possess, he is essentially 
a stay-at-home; to him the passage of the Channel is 
as the passage of the Andes might be to us; when we 
espy him at a remote table d’héte we are always im- 
pelled to compare him to a fish out of water. The 
recognised limits of suitable exploration are for him a 
‘voyage autour de sa chambre.” This plump volume 
is accordingly a sufficiently surprising apparition to 
warrant some curiosity and, though it is padded out to 
‘half a thousand pages with all sorts of irrelevant verbiage, 
it is worth considering as a revelation of the French 
traveller’s state of mind and tendency of habit. There 
are three chapters on the important question of luggage, 
and a large part of them is concerned with possible 
economies of space by restrictioms in the matter of 
raiment. We are advised to take seventy necessary 
articles, beginning with a sponge and ending with a 
‘‘travelling-companion,” about whose sex and disposi- 
tion we need not concern ourselves when we learn that 
it is best bought in an English bazaar. As to the 
sponge, we are asked with some abruptness ‘‘ Vous 
servez-vous du /vb chaque matin?” as in that case it 
appears that two sponges will be required. But we are 
warned that, ‘‘if we follow the advice given us in the 
chapter on ‘the traveller’s hygiene,’ we shall interrupt this 
‘habit, which is costly in hotels, wastes time, and causes 
confusion by reason of the apparatus which maids and 
‘waiters are obliged to arrange, as well as of the con- 
fusion imported into a small room.” 
It is, however, on the question of clothes that our 
author lays himself out to be most instructive. With 
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one cotton night-shirt, one flannel day-shirt, and three 
shirts, ‘‘ you may travel very far,” for ‘‘ when your 
night-shirt must go to the wash, you will replace it by 
your flannel day-shirt.” The which is evidently the most 
important part of a traveller’s wardrobe : ‘‘ with the 
addition of a collar and cuffs, it will serve you as a day- 
shirt ; with the addition of a plastron—or ‘ dicky’— 
it may also become a dress-shirt before or even after 
use asanight-shirt.” .... Adorned in this way, ‘“ You 
may go equally well to the Opera or to a Court ball. . . 
Thus it triumphs in every case. . : . But we have not 
reached the end of its transformations. Worn under 
an ordinary white shirt, it will enable you to dispense 
with an overcoat.” ‘‘For a journey of one or two 
months, six collars will suffice,” and your cuffs may 
eventually be worn inside aut. So, ‘‘as for washing, 
it is a small expense, the repetition of which can only 
affect a budget, which is strictly limited.” 

When he comes to the question of language, our 
author remains almost as great an unconscious 
humourist. ‘‘ Avec le latin, lé roussin et le florin,” 
it was once said, ‘‘on voyage partout.” M. Malesch 
prescribes even less. Having reduced our expenditure 
of florins in the matter of baths and clean linen to the 
uttermost minimum, he sets out to prove that a know- 
ledge of foreign languages is quite supererogatory. To 
begin with, ‘‘ foreigners know your language much 
better than you know theirs,” a point of view common 
to the untravelled of all nations. 

After all this, it is with some qualms that we find 
him encouraging his readers to visit England as much 
as possible. They will, it is true, run the risk of being 
called ‘‘ mangeurs de grenouilles,” but they will derive 
profit from the study of a people, which, ‘‘for certain 
reasons, merits admiration; for other reasons, 
arouses a patriotic uneasiness; and for all reasons, 
requires and deserves an attentive and persistent 
curiosity.” If they go during the foggy season and 
are not quite sure of themselves, they will do well to 
frequent only ‘‘ the temperance hotels and restaurants, 
where one drinks no fermented beverages, but only 
tea, coffee and mineral waters.” 


FURTHER . REFLECTIONS ON THRING. 


‘* Life and Letters of Edward Thring.” By G. R. 
Parkin. Second edition. London: Macmillan. 
1900. 6s. 

8 te second edition of Mr. Parkin’s Thring is about 

half the length of the first edition and twice as 
readable. The first was written for the inner circle of 
those who knew Thring. Among other things it con- 
tained a large number of letters, the insertion of which 
was due in many cases to more or less complimentary 
reasons. These have now disappeared to the consider- 
able gain of the general reader. On the other hand the 
obscure points to which we called attention in the first 
edition still remain unelucidated. Mr. Parkin has stuck 
to his original plan of putting his hero in the witness 
box over any really critical question and allowing him 
to tell his own story without cross-examination. In 
other words he gives us mere excerpts from Thring’s 
diaries and letters, with no comment of his own to show 
us whether his client was right or wrong. The 
biographer’s task is never an easy one. He may like 

Mr. Parkin attempt to lighten it by refusing to play the 

part of judge at all. But if he declines to direct our 

verdict, it is at least his duty not only to his subject but 
to the general public, to give the pros and cons of the 
case. 

The book nevertheless is highly interesting. Thring 

was so delightfully human, that no book about him 

could be without interest. There was a bold kind of 
relief not only about his virtues, but even his failings. 

Sincerity may perhaps be described as the most salient 

point of his character. Every word and deed of his 

bears the impress of one who spoke and acted up to his 
convictions. Cant and humbug he detested above all 
things. Thoroughly characteristic of the man are his 
own words to his biographer: ‘‘ Let no one write Latin 
humbug, or English either over my bones.” Perhaps 


the next most prominent feature of his character was 
its masterfulness which appears everywhere in his. 
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biography. . He was. a born fighter who, though he had 
more than his share of checks, rebuffs and reverses, 
never knew defeat because he never knew when he was 
beaten. His Eton nickname of’ ‘‘ Little Die First,” 
given him in consequence of his refusal to yield to a 
bully, is sufficient to indicate the stuff of which he was 
made. From masterfulness to ultra-individuality is but 
a step, and we are not surprised to find the soft-hearted 
martinet of Uppingham chafing under all forms of 
control. His lifelong campaign with his governors, his 
battles royal with the school commissioners, his jousts 
at the headmasters’ conferences, his polemics in the 
public press and in his private correspondence, all bear 
witness to the spirit that interpreted autonomy in terms: 
of doing what he liked. This was the chief defect in his 
character. His notion of being supreme within his 
own school had considerable effect in tempting the head- 
masters of the other great public schools to concentrate 
themselves on the welfare of their own particular school 
to the detriment of secondary education as a whole. 
On the other hand this strong individualism prevented 
him from losing sight of the truth that after all the 
individual is the end-all and be-all of education. He 
was the sworn foe of that mechanical form of education 
which had a certain vogue at the time owing to the 
influence of Bentham and Mill. Education meant to 
him above all things character-building ; and every boy 
had a character to be built. Scholarships and other 
forms of scholastic pot-hunting were nothing in com- 
parison with the making of manhood. This was the 
lesson that Thring taught by precept in his books and 
by example in his school, and England must not, at her 
peril, forget it. 


NOVELS. 


“ Affairs of the Heart.” By Violet Hunt. 
S. T. Freemantle. 1g00. 


‘Some of Miss Violet Hunt’s admirers will rebel 
against the gloom of her latest volume. These fifteen 
cameo-sketches are of unequal merit. But they are all 
good. ‘‘The Roses and Raptures of Vice” has gall 
and wormwood in its suggestiveness. ‘‘Teuf Teuf 
and Camomile” is equally haunting in its pathos. 
‘The Encore” is another grim little transcript from 
that solitary life which Miss Violet Hunt has learned so 
graphically to depict. Perhaps, however, the most 
characteristic piece of analytic writing in the group is 
that entitled ‘‘ An Impossible Situation.” Since ‘‘ The 
Hard Woman” appeared in 1895 Miss Hunt has gained 
in the faculty of compression. As a satirist of the 
essential vulgarity of the selfishly successful she has 
achieved no mean reputation. It is true that she can 
also laugh over ‘“‘ The Faithful Fool” but there is a 
sympathy in the laughter which softens its sting. We 
should welcome a little more laughter (though not 
necessarily over ‘‘ faithful fools”) and a little less sad- 
ness in her next book—this for her own sake as much 
as for our own. 


London : 


‘The Dishonour of Frank Scott.” By M. Hamilton. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1g00. 7 


Novels of Anglo-Indian life are generally the reverse 
of — reading. ‘* The Dishonour of Frank Scott ” 
is hardly an exception to the rule. There is in it a 
deal of bald narrative. It lacks feeling and is with- 
out atmosphere. But there are some redeeming pas- 
sages in the book. Indeed, one situation is power- 
ful. This situation occurs where the half-educated, 
careless passionate woman who is the wife, is cast 
aside by the unstable young lord her husband for the 
other woman whose lot it is unwittingly to be wife only 
in name. Francis Scott is no calculating villain ; he 
drifts into the troubles that bring about his own undoing 
and the ruin of the two women who ‘give themselves 
heart and soul to him.” The comparisons between 
Barbara and Violet are well contrived—suggested, not 
over-emphasised: ‘ But viewed as a whole the novel is 
disappointing. It is difficult to forgive the author for 
the motto on page 222 concerning love and kisses. 
Only Mr. Le Gallienne would take himself so seriously. 
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“‘The Seen and the Unseen.” 
London: Methuen. 1900. 

Despite a certain family likeness in the plot of some 
of these stories, they are strikingly originai : occasion- 
ally vulgar, they have a strong leaven of distinction ; 
often violently improbable, they remain curiously con- 
vincing. We are fascinated all through without quite 
knowing why. The narratives are stolidly matter of 
fact, yet now and again we light upon a delightfub 
touch of humour: ‘‘*Should you say that the trouble 
is with his wife, or with his money?’ ‘ My experience 
teaches me that when a man has trouble with his 
money he also, as a matter of course, has trouble with 
his wife.’” In a story called ‘‘The Tipster,” Mr. 
Marsh gives a very vivid description of a racecourse, 
full of detail and colour and incident, the accent of the 
bookmakers is marvellously rendered, yet we find them 
offering such unusual odds as seven to three. How- 
ever, all the stories, except perhaps the last, are vastly 
entertaining and their shortcomings will readily be 
condoned. 


‘* To the Healing of the Sea.” By Francis H. Hardy. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1900. 6s. 


If a writer would make a successful study in con- 
trasts, it is essential that he should describe each side 
of his theme with an equally sure touch. Mr. Hardy 
can give a spirited account of financial warfare on the 
New York Stock Exchange, but his pen grows languid 
when he follows his temporarily ruined stockbroker on 
board an ocean liner, and describes his gradual recovery 
under the healing influence of the sea, an incompre- 
hensible American young woman, and the greatest bore 
that ever haunted a steamer smoking-room. The ship- 
board scenes are as dull as a voyage can sometimes be. 
Thus the book as a whole fails, but it deserves praise 
for one half of its incidents. Mr. Hardy seems to be 
following the paths of triviality wherein Mr. Howells 
disports himself with subdued satisfaction, but he has 
not Mr. Howells’ gift of portraying character. 


By Richard Marsh. 


‘*The Ethiopian.” By J. C. Grant. Paris: Carrington. 
1g00. 6s. 

Mr. Grant’s story is founded upon a cutting from a 
newspaper, recording the condemnation of a Sunday- 
school teacher, who had relapsed into cannibalism. 
This man, the son of a powerful chief, had been 
entrusted to the missionaries to educate and he proved 
avery apt pupil. At.Exeter Hall, ‘‘on one special, 
splendid evening, devoted to men only, Jowé, primed 
from missionary reports, for his own personal know- 
ledge of such things was too infantile for him to draw 
upon, described the horrors of pagan polygamy, 
enlarged upon the lusts of the natives, and warned his 
audience, consisting chiefly of City clerks, from sins of 
which, but for this interesting information gratuitously 
afforded them, they would never have had any know- 
ledge.” There are a few neat touches here and there, 
but Mr. Grant’s qualifications for authorship are poorly 
developed. 


‘“*A Friend of Cesar.” By William Stearns Davis. 
New York: Macmillan. 1900. 


This is a very ambitious effort to depict the period of 


' the fall of the Roman Republic from the Pagan point of 


view. The story is not interesting, the profusion of . 
detail obscuring the incidents, but a certain amount of 
local colour is conveyed. This would have been more 
acceptable if a loftier style had been adopted. Friends. 
and countrymen of Cesar expressing themselves in a 
Yankee jargon may not be taken seriously ; footnotes ex- 
plaining words already familiar to most fourth-form boys 
will be resented ; and this kind of thing grows irritating 
after a time: ‘‘*‘How (h)absurd! (H)of c(h)ourse 
you c(h)an!’ lisped Flacens, who affected Greek so far 
as to aspirate every word beginning with a vowel, and 
to change every c into a ch.” r 


‘*Fitzjames.” By Lilian Street. -London: Methuen. 
1900. 6s, 
The Rochester-like hero, magnificent, overbearing, 
‘*masterful,” still exists, it would appear, and young. 
women kiss his condescending hand. To the average 


man Mr. Fitzjames would have been intolerable. To -; 
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women, he might or might not have been so irresistible 
as his author finds him. He is like a third-rate actor 
with his perpetual ‘‘my dear.” Virile beings like 
Fitzjames have nothing in common with the mere 
men of the present day. 


“A Princess of Vascovy.” By John Oxenham. 
London: Bousfield. 1900. 6s. ee 

This irresistible piece of nonsense holds the..reader’s 
interest while it makes inordinate claims upon his 
credulity. It consists of two strangely disconnected 
parts, the first reading like an imitation of Jules Verne’s 
‘*Round the World” and the second following at a 
distance the method of Mr. Hope.in the “‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda.” The narrative has neither the matter nor the 
manner of a great romance, but all its chapters startle 
and most of them captivate. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Monthly Revicw.” No. I. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt, the Editor of Mr. Murray’s new 
Review may be congratulated on an excellent first number. 
Some of its merits no doubt are directly due to Mr. Murray 
himself. Thus the “piece de résistance” of the issue is 
the chapter from the autobiography of the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, which Mr. Murray is about to publish. The Amir’s 
description of his daily life and purposes is a delightful bit of 
Eastern self-revelation. He tells us how hard he works and 
how completely the interests of his people absorb his time 
and attention. ‘The more I see of the people of other 
nations and religions running fast in the pursuit of progress, 
the less I can rest and sleep: the whole day long I keep on 
thinking how I shall be able to run the race with the swiftest 
and at night my dreams are just the same.” One of the 

uaintest of the Amir’s habits is to be read to sleep with passages 
rom books of history or geography and then to have stories 
repeated to him until he wakes. Among the advantages he 
derives from “the droning noise of the storytellers’ recitations ” 
is an indifference to noise which enables him to sleep soundly on 
battlefields and under similar circumstances! The Review 
contains three editorials—one on “The Paradox of Imperialism,” 
which should have been called “ The Paradox of Liberalism,” 
a second entitled “ After Peking” and a third on “ Parties and 
Principles” which advances reasons for doubting whether the 
party system is as moribund as some observers believe. There 
are various articles on topical subjects—to wit a very interest- 
ing paper by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson on some “ Puzzles of the 
War”—Mr. Newbolt contributes a fine ode on the Nile and 
the Khartoum College, and Mr. Anthony Hope brings up the 
wxearguard with the first chapters of a new novel. if the 
“ Monthly Review ” does not at once establish a place for itself 
its failure will not be due to any inherent demerit. 


“ Samuel Richardson : a Biographical and Critical Study.” B 
‘ Clara Linklater Thomson. London: Horace Marshall. 
1900. 65. 

Whilst, for very good reasons, amongst them doubtless public 
neglect of Richardson’s works, neither Mr. Orchardson nor Mr. 
‘Marcus Stone has yet adopted Mr. Austin Dobson’s sugges- 
tions and pictured poor Clarissa Harlowe as the sheriff’s 
officers await her advent from the church door of S. Paul’s 
Covent Garden, Miss Thomson has done something to make 
the suggestion more practicable than it seemed in 1894. Till 
the present moment+we had to seek Mrs. Barbauld for an intro- 
duction to the father of the novel of sentiment. Miss Thomson’s 
has superseded for all practical purposes the work of the 
eighteenth-century Bluestocking. The study before us is at 
once critical and fascinating. The sententious self-taught 
‘teacher of the doctrine that virtue brings material reward, with 
all his vulgar exaggeration of class distinctions stands clearly 
before us as we turn these temperately written and telling 
pages. But the better nature of the man rising superior to his 
social and 6ther limitations has full justice rendered to it. And 
the claim made upon us by Richardson’s undoubted genius is 
adequately assessed. Miss Thomson has divided her task into 
ten chapters. The first and second of these are biographical. 
‘The third and fourth introduce the reader to Richardson’s 
friends. In the following chapter we are given an interesting 
essay on the development of the novel. Chapters VI., VII., and 
vi IL. are devoted respectively to “ Pamela,’ “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
and “Sir Charles Grandison.” What space remains is reserved 
for the discussion of Richardson’s art and influence. By what 
és written of “Clarissa” many will be able to gauge for the 
first«time the intense interest awakened by the story when it 
originally appeared. Miss Thomson is of course under no 
small debt to Mrs. Barbauld, but she has sought and found 
new data in the Forster Library at South Kensington which 
contains a mags of letters not printed in Mrs. Barbauld’s edition 
of the corresponde: 


London: Murray. 1900. 


nce. Miss Thomson brings into light the 
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better phases of eighteenth-century life and shows how 
Richardson’s popularity. with the young—a remarkable matter 
when it is remembered ‘that his first book was written at the 
age of fifty-one—was due to the fact that he gave voice to the 
aspirations of~a generation which in its development was 
shaking off the spiritual torpor that had for so long held the 


Our revivalists whether in religion or 
literature work on different lines to-day ; but John Wesley and 
Samuel Richardson were adequate to the needs that called 
‘their energies into play. And with regard especially to 
Richardson it is fitting that so able a champion of women 
should find in women such appreciative and painstaking 
biographers. 


“Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation.” New 
series. No. V. London: Murray. 1900. 5y. net. 

We miss one subject which we should have expected to be 
considered in the present number of this learned journal. An 
expert in Chinese Jaw would probably be hard to obtain but 
would it have been impossible to secure the services of some 
Chinese member of the English Bar at the Embassy? If the 
editor could have drawn an essay from him say on the Chinese 
idea of international law we should have turned to it with 
considerable interest. The articles that appear specially 
valuable are Mr. Buttetworth’s “Appeals under the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act,” Mr. Craies’ on “The 
Law of South Africa” and Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick’s on “ Non- 
Christian Marriage.” We cannot refer to the other excellent 
articles in the 200 pages of the journal for reasons of space 
with the exception of Mr. Manson’s on “ Nobility in England.” 
It is admirable as all Mr. Manson’s work is. But of this as of 
Mr. Gribble’s “ Disciplinary Jurisdiction over Solicitors ” there 
is the remark to be made that the journal is poaching a little 
on the preserve of the ordinary legal’ magazine : and this we 
remember the editors promised not to do. We understand the 
temptation but it should be resisted. It must also be noticed 
that there is an excellent portrait, with an appreciative prefa- 
tory note, of the late Lord Russell of Kiliowen who at the time 
of his death was the president of the society. 


“Famous British Regiments.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 2s. 6d. 

We confess to reading this book with considerable surprise 
that the name of so well known a writer as Major Griffiths 
should be associated with so many inaccuracies. Doubtless the 
explanation is to be found in its being the hasty work of a busy 
literary man. We will take two instances. In the history 
of the Buffs the following occurs :—“It is to the credit 
of the Buffs that in the war of American independence 
they secured a success at Eutaw Springs, where Washington 
himself was wounded and taken prisoner.” This of course 
is not the case. Washington was not present at the engage- 
ment, nor was he indeed even in the neighbourhood at the time. 
It is true that a Washington was there wounded and taken 
prisoner, but it was not George. It was Lieut.-Colonel 
Washington, who in this action commanded the American 
Reserve. The record of recent events is not much happier. 
Thus on p. 83 we are told of the 6oth Rifles that “ they cleared 
the heights of Elandslaagte,” when, as all the world knows, 
they did not even take part in that engagement. In a subse- 
quent edition Major Griffiths will we hope look to these and 
other slips which detract from the value of his book. 


“ The Siege of Mafeking.” By J. Angus Hamilton. 
Methuen. 1900. 6s. 

It has frequently been suggested that the strategic importance 
of Mafeking was inconsiderable and that the splendid resource 
shown in defence of the town might have been utilised with 
more advantage elsewhere. That is not Mr. Hamilton’s view. 
Had the place fallen into the hands of the Boers at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, its position as a trade depét would have 
made it an invaluable base for operations in Bechuanaland and 
Rhodesia. Its stores and its rolling stock would have enabled 
them to mobilise their forces in a manner and with a degree of 
acceleration which the energy and skill of General Baden- 
Powell and his gallant band rendered impossible. As it was, 
General Cronje was induced to waste his time with a force 
amounting it is said at one period to 8,000 in a vain attempt 
to reduce the town. Neither General Cronje nor General 
Baden-Powell had any doubts as to the strategic value of 
Mafeking. That question, however, is now obscured by the 
memory of the brilliant defence the spirited story of which 
Mr. Angus Hamilton tells again in these interesting pages. 


“ Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century.” By E. H. 
Sears. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 

Mr. Sears, who is the principal of the Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, has compiled a volume which is the result of much meri- 
torious industry. The result should be of considerable assist- 
ance to the student of modern political history, especially to the 
beginner who requires a reliable and fair-minded summary. 
Without having produced anything original or brilliant the 
author has succeeded in being’ impartial and has given an 
adequate sketch of the course of events. On the whole his 
judgments are equitable and sound and the bibliography at the 
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end will preve very-usefal to the readerwho would pursue his 
researches :more y; forthe ‘book:is of ’#tgmature superficial 
and introductory: contains neither thought ner 
brilliancy in generalisation. So far.as it gées it is gead. There 
are occasional errors, in-fact,“but these unaveidable 
inia volume covering so wide a field. We wish it were the fact 


that the British Government shad ‘purchased Delagoa Bay for-. 


#3;000,000 (p. 306). 
“ eee Laws of Motion.” By P, G. Tait, London : Black. 
1s. 6d. 

The name of Professor Tait is a sufficient hall-mark for the 
sterling quality of this little book on Newton’s laws of 
motion. In some fifty-two pages the Professor has succeeded 
in not only condensing but clarifying the essential notions on 
the subject. The book is obviously directed against cram, as 
the Professor's diatribe against note-taking imdicates. It may 
not prove of special assistance to these-who aim at a merely 
parrot-like repetition of the subject, but as a guide to the real 
student it is of high value. As for the sarcastic criticism which 
the Professor apparently apprehends, judgmg by the book we 
think that such criticism:except from metaphysicians whom he 
treats with ‘scant. ceremony will probably result in the critic 
being hoisted by his own petard. 


“ A Catalogue of the Pictures &c. at the Second Exhibition of the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers.” 
London : W. H, Ward. 1899. 

This is an enlarged version of the illustrated catalogue with 
a number of the pictures given in photogravure besides a 
quantity of halfstone blocks. The book makes a curious record 
of cosmopolitan fashions in painting in 1899 and includes 
among them a modicum of works that will live, such as 
Stevens’s “A Present,” Whistler's “ Trouville,” Renoir’s 
“Madame Maitre.” The reproductions are very good, .but 
drawings of course come off best, and the two examples of 
Menzel’s work would alone give value to the volume. 


“The Further’Training of Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry.” 
By Major-General Hallam Parr. Second Edition. 
London : Gale and Polden. 1900. 15. 6d. 

Anything on this subject coming from the pen of so eminent 
an expert as General Hallam Parr would be received with 
attention. In this case a really admirable little handbook has 
been produced. It is clear and concise, and should prove of 
the greatest value to those engaged on mounted infantry work. 


THEOLOGY. 


Anything from the pen of Dr. Hort is worth having, and this 
volume of “ Village Sermons in Outline” (London : Macmillan 
& Co. ‘1900. 6s.) is secure of a welcome in advance. - It is 
not easy to picture that profound scholar engaged in teaching 
a handful of unlettered rustics, but that he not only did so, but 
did so with singular success, is evident in these pages. Fora 
short space (1869-1871) he adopted ‘the method of “ preaching 
from outlines” and we have ‘here the outlines with which he 
ascended the pulpit. ‘Sixteen sermons.on the Prayer Book and 
five ‘on ae give usa high notion of Dr. Hort’s pastoral 
insight. The striking simplicity of expression and clearness of 
thought which mark these “Village Sermons” prove him to 
have had no mean didactic gift. We cordially commend this 
book to the use and imitation of the country clergy. A very 
different spirit pervades the “Spiritual Readings for the 
Liturgical Year,” of which a second volume has appeared under 
the title “The Crown of Life” (Rivingtons. 1900. 6s.) The 
author—Rev. R. E. Hutton—belongs to a very rigid school of 
“ Catholic” Churchmen, and his work is plainly addressed to 
that religious public which thinks and, so far as may be, speaks 
after a medizeval fashion. The purpose of the book is devo- 
tional, and this may, perhaps, justify the frank contempt of 
modern views which marks the numerous references to the Old 
Testament, but is devotion really helped by such a comment as 
this which appears on p. 221? “ Neh. ii, 12-20 (Building the walls 
of Jerusalem). ‘The whole story of the rebuilding of the walls 
of the Holy City, and the mockery of Sanballat, saying, ‘ Will 
ye rebel against the king?’ may be taken as a type of the 
restoration of the Catholic Church—the City of God—where it 
thas been laid waste. The ‘ Catholic movement’ is a building 
again of the waste places of Zion: It is mocked at by the 
modern Sanballats, Tobiahs, and Geshems, who taunt the 
leaders with lawlessness.” ‘The writer protests almost violently 
against the Papal claims, but, for «all that, his heart is in the 
Roman camp: On p: 33! we are carefully warned against sup- 
posing that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is. false because 
“the Church, as a-whole, has never insisted on” its acceptance. 
The. restoration of “Extreme Unction” is energetically de- 
manded on 399. .We learn .on.p..490 that precisely four 
thousand years. “lay-between the fall of man.and the Incarna- 
tion.” . On:p. 503 a characteristic extravagance of Dr. -Farrar is 

uoted with approval. .The Festivals of the Assumption of S. 
.and . her Nativity .are , defended. and discussed ; and the 
whole. tone.of,;the book, save where .the-Papal claims. are con- 
cerned, is not Anglican. We think that a rather mawkish 


fanaticism will be better served by Mr. Hutton’s work than a 
healthy devotion ;_ but, perhaps for that reason, we think it will 
be widely approved. 

Professor Bruce’s second series of Gifford Lectures on “ The 
Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought ” 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 1899. 7s. 6d.) traces the course of 


human speculation on this most solemn ‘and difficult subject 
fram Zoroaster to Mr. Leslie Stephen. Necessarily the treat- 
mentis extremely slight, and, though the book is written in a. 
lucid ané interesting style, we lay it down with a certain resent- 
ment that somuch should have been attempted in that sketchy 
way and on that slight scale. ‘The Gifford Trust scarcely 
justifies its existenca, It is, of course, not without value that a 
learned and perhaps also an eminent man should hash up a 
series of semi-popular lectwxes out of the genera! reading of a 
lifetime, but in the main it tends to lower the levels of academic 
work, and sometimes to attach great names to ill-considered. 
opinions. ‘The conclusion to which Professor Bruce is led will 
be generally accepted, viz. “that the path of progress for the 
future must lie along the line of Christ’> teaching: that the 
least thing men who seek the good of our race can do is to 
serve themselves heir to the thoughts of Jesus comgerning God, 
man, the world, and their relations, and work these.out under 
medern conditions.” 

In “The Epistle to the Romans, a Practical Exposition ” 
(2 vols. London: Murray. 1899 and 1900. 3s. 6d.) Canog 
Gore has reverted to the ancient style of preaching. 
Like S.. Chrysostom he eschews texts, and preaches con- 
tinuous courses:‘of homilies on canonical books, working in‘on 
the way his opinions on current topics. The immense con- 
gregations which have assembled at Westminster Abbey suffi- 
ciently prove the popularity of this style of preaching. We 
cannot doubt that these simple, straightforward expositions 
will be found helpful to large numbers of people, whom the 
modern commentary dismays by its learning and disgusts by 
its detail. The author’s name is sufficient assurance of sanity 
in judgment, and catholicity in tone. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Une Flambée @ Amour. By Masson-Forestier. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 1900. 3f. 

Frangois Duplessis, the hero of this admirable novel, has not 
been made melancholy by dissipation. He has, in fact, led a 
purer life than most men of his age: he is not an exhausted 

(Continued on page 372.) 
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‘and cynical “ viveur,” not tainted with mysticism or decadence, 
at twenty-five. Before serving his military term he was a 
patriot ; then, the immorality and brutality of the barracks 
shocked and saddened him. He looked towards the Catholic 
Church for consolation, but was again disappointed. Too 
refined to follow the commercial career suggested by his father, 
Francois Duplessis—at the time the story opens—is suffering 
‘from deep depression, and, after a consultation with the family 
doctor, seeks a cure in Switzerland. All this M. Masson- 
Forestier tells us in the simplest and most promising style ; but 
it is in the small Swiss watering-place, Valdoune, which is 
chiefly inhabited by sinister men and blasées demi-mondaines, 
that he excels as a descriptive writer. His character-sketch of 

’ the Comtesse de Brécyval, who becomes Francois’ mistress, is 
remarkably vivid; and, as she succeeds in showing herself 
gentle and refined in the beginning, it is not surprising that 
Francois believes her to be the most “ sympathetic” woman he 
has ever met in his life. Time passes ; and they are happy to- 
gether. Francois never has reason to find fault with his mistress ; 
and he loses his languor, and gets well, and views the world 

‘less gloomily, and is another man until Suzanne—the Com- 
tesse’s daughter-in-law—declares that she, also, loves him. 
Horrified, Francois replies indignantly, and on Suzanne telling 
him that the Comtesse is perverted like the other women in the 
place, he resolves to enter his father’s office at Fécamp. It will 
be seen that M. Masson-Forestier does not rely much on his 
plot, which is an extremely slight one. But his “monde” is 
portrayed so powerfully, so convincingly ; his style is so simple 
yet so “telling,” that he may be congratulated or having 
written a really remarkable novel, and also on having improved 
wonderfully since he first came into notice with a volume of 
short stories a few years ago. ’ , 


Notre ami Pierrot. By Jéréme Doucet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

1900, 3f. 50c. 

Here we have Pierrot not sighing, weeping, and staring 
wistfully at the moon as M. Georges Millandy would portray 
him, but childish, gay, satisfied with all men and all things. He 
appears twelve times, but is never melancholy. Only once he 
feels that life is cruel: when he has given away all the violets 
that won him the smiles of a blonde, when she, hearing that 
violets cannot be obtained, smiles no more. But, unlike M. 
Millandy’s Pierrots, this one does not lament his lot—recovers. 
And, when a brune asks him for a peculiar potion with which 
to arouse the love of a feelingless man, he makes the brune 
drink the potion, so that she loves him. In fact, he is delightful, 
this Pierrot—preferring society to solitude, he meets the 
strangest characters, and does the strangest things ; and if he 
is not a poet he is a wit, and—in another way—is quite as 
interesting a character as his sorrowing brother whose pale face 
is for ever apparent at an open window on a dark night and 
whose pathetic form is often to be encountered on a steep hill 
ghostly with scaffolding. Several illustrations accompany the 
twelve stories, or rather pantomimes. They are written, in fact, 
to be acted ; and it would be gay to see this Pierrot rejoicing 
at the queer little Bodiniére Theatre after M. Miilandy, in a 
trembling voice, has murmured, “Pourquoi sont pales les 
Pierrots ?” and explained, moreover, why hey are continually 
weeping. 

“ Vengeance !” Paris: Stock. 
3f. 

Treated in the most barbarous manner by his parents, 
masters, friends, and everyone he encounters, Théodore van 
Genderen resolves to be revenged by hating humanity. And 
0 he makes millions, and becomes a deputy, and causes a civil 

_ war in the streets, and commits quantities of crimes, and does 
harm wherever he goes, and to everyone he meets. At last 
“une jeune fille exquise ” converts him ; they marry : Theodore 

‘ van Genderen leads a respectable life. In spite of the wildness 
of the theme, the book is often entertaining ; but it contains a 
few passages that are quite unfit for publication. 


La Crise Sud-Africaine. By Dr. A. Kuyper. 
1900. 

It would be interesting to discover whether the demand for 
‘books on the Transvaal war in Paris warrants the appearance 
of so many vague and highly prejudiced volumes. Week after 
week they appear, only to call attention to the ignorance and 

“malice of their authors ; but we have not yet come across a 
more illogical and untruthful criticism on the South African 
campaign than that now produced by Dr. Kuyper, a member 
of the Dutch Parliament. His position, we think, should 
inspife him with a sense of dignity and a certain regard for the 
truth—yet both qualities are terribly missing in this volume, 
which, we should add, amounts to nothing more than a lurid 
appreciation of the Boers and a savage attack on England. 
After attempting to show that the Boers have been calumniated 
by the reports of their treatment of English prisoners, Dr. 

uyper applies every flattering epithet conceivable to President 
Kruger’s followers. They are endowed with countless qualities ; 
and, if they have occasionally neglected the wounded and sick, 

‘they may well remind England of her treatment of the Ameri- 
-can Indians. Then, it appears, orders were given to supply 
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the Indians with coverings infected with small-pox ; if .that did 
not kill them, great dogs were set upon them. Thus—Dr. 
Kuyper of the Dutch Parliament ; and, since we have already 
given him more space than he deserves, we will pass over the 
many other preposterous libels and insane fables that constitute 
the chief characteristics of his book. 


Amour Brésilien. By Marie-Denise Marinot. Paris: Société 
Libre d’Edition de Lettres. 1900. 3f. 50c. 

We are not surprised that the author of this wild novel took 
her manuscript to a firm of publishers whose motto is “ Freedom.” 
If its end is to issue works devoid of all intelligence and skill, if 
it only wants books that are so bad as to be refused indignantly 
elsewhere, then it has been consistent in publishing this account 
of Francesco and Rosario’s love affair. Of course Rosario is 
beautiful. She is nothing else, however—but that cannot be 
why Francesco’s mother, the terrible yet equally stupid Senora 
Maria, takes a violent antipathy to her. Greatly against Sefiora 
Maria’s wishes, Rosario and Francesco marry. Then Sejfiora 
Maria watches and schemes : and resolves at last to tell her son 
that Rosario has a lover. “ Proofs,” cries Francesco. And his 
mother, after telling him to be on the spot, hovers about 
Rosario’s ‘window in male attire at dead of night. Then 
Francesco kills everybody: his wife, his child, and, when he 
finds her out, the terrible Sefiora Maria. Oddly enough, 
Francesco is not condemned for his crime ; after a while he 
becomes a kind of evangelical revolutionist. No convincing 
descriptions are introduced to give one an idea of the 
country in which the story takes place. Indeed, there is nothing 
“ Brazilian ” about the book, unless perhaps it be its style. 


Paris de 1800 & 1900. Edited by Charles Simond. Paris : 
Plon. 1990. If. 75c. 

This, the eighth number of M. Charles Simond’s amazing 
publication, portrays the life of Paris from 1835 to 1839. We 
have already noticed the chief features of the work, and so it 
only remains for us to say that the i!lustrations of distinguished 
persons, of costumes, coins, carriages, and streets are as excel- 
lent as ever, and that the running commentary on the events of 
each year could not be done more clearly and satisfactorily. 


Revue de Paris. 15 Septembre. 2f. 5o0c. 


M. André Chevrillon’s closing chapter on England and the 
war is more philosophical than its predecessors ; with the ex- 
ception of a sketch of the London streets when the news of the 
relief of Ladysmith arrived, it contains very little descriptive 
matter. Again M. Chevrillon admires the attitude of the people 
as disaster followed disaster, but he thinks that Paris could not 
have been more enthusiastic and excited than London was on 
Mafeking night. His sympathies, of course, are with the Boers, 
but this only makes his appreciation of certain English virtues 
and qualities all the more valuable ; and since he evidently 
travelled extensively during his sojourn in England and had 
every opportunity of observing country as well as town life, we 
hope that M. Chevrillon will turn this knowledge to advantage 
by writing a series of sketches. M. Fiérens-Geraert contributes 
a charming paper on the Field of Waterjeo, but M. Camille 
Mauclair’s short story, ‘‘ Nele Dooryn,” is remarkably unin- 
teresting and dull. 


Revue des Revues. 15 Septembre. 


Olive Schreiner finishes her study on “ La Psychologie et la 
formation des Boérs Africains,” greatly to our relief. Among 
other more or less interesting articles, we may mention Dr. A. 
Chipault’s account of “ Sahara préhistorique” and a criticism of 
the Positivist movement by Dr. Canealon. 


For This Week’s Books see page 374, 


“*The standard of highest purity.”—7%e Lancet. 


COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—therefore Best. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 
G2 When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 
On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning 
the **SaturDAy REviEw,” 


A FREE SAMPLE | 
of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Bournville, near Birmingham, — 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CATALOGUE, 


Introducing 


10 NEW MODELS, 


Free on Application to 


cous BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. 
18, 20 AnD 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


: > == Exypts peeriess coibution 
ot fo modern 


CIGARETTE 


OFALLTOBACCONISIS . 7. 
| 157* NEW BoND STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, *‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising. the Pictures in the . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING, 


fasts and Prospectuses Post Free., Mlustrated Catalogues, Is. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY- EVENING, NEW BALLET: SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


To-night and every night. at 8. . Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 15., 2s., 38., 58. Season Tickets, 21s. 


EP PS’ 
QOCOA 
ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 
Decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowranps & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE bn tna POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


Patron—H.R.H. THE. PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 

vated the case may 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow Grounp 


‘sit 
RETURE 


70 


NEVER GRINDING. 


Black Handle éé 5/6 | Pr. Ivory in ants 
Ivory Handle 7/6| Leather 21/- 
Kropp Duplex Strop : 1/6 Kropp Stroy Ps Paste .. +» 6d. 


WRITE FOR PA MPHLET, “Shaver’s Kit or Outfit,” Post Free. 
Wholesale: Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
. Mr, LABOUCHERE, M.P., 


in TRUTH, writes :-— 
““NORMAN & STACEY have 
introduced in their business an 
ingenious safeguard against the 
f of loss to ms widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, that if, for instance,‘a man 
ts £200 worth of furniture on 
ey we purchase system, and dies 
her’ instalments to the amount of 
bes have been paid, not only does 
mn the furniture become the 
of his re ntatives, BU H 
SY Is ALSO REPAID TO 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.. 


Moderate Prices. Fre, Bors Call and view Stock before 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S BOOKS, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK OW SOUTH AFRICA. 


8vo. 10s. net. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D. 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the’ Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B. 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” 


GLOBE.—“ A book which will rank with the best of our literature concerning 
China, for it is at once informing and entertaining, and the work of an expert to 
boot.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters of Thomas Edward Brown (Edited by Sidney T. Irwin. 
2 vols.). Constable. 125. 

Heroes of the Covenant: Life and Times of Donald Cargill (Rev. 
W. H. Carslaw). Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 15. 6d. net. 


CuRIsTMAS Books, 
Asinette : A French Book for English Children (Mrs. J. .G. Frazer), 


Dent. 
At the Foot of the Rainbow (M. H. Cornwall Legh). Gardner, 
Darton. 25. 
Ben mee Working Jeweller (Stella Austin). Gardner, Darton. 
Cheed Round the World, A (Robert Overton). Warne. 35. 6d. 
Chums (Volume for 1900). Cassell. 8s. 
ey History, The, of John Gilpin (William Cowper). Dean and 
Froissart in Britain (Henry Newbolt). Nisbet. 6s. 
In the Deep Woods (Albert Bigelow Paine). Heinemann. 
Iron Heart, War Chief of the Iroquois (E. S. Ellis). Cassell. 25. 6d. 
Leaguer of Ladysmith, The (Captain C. M. Dixon). Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 35. 6d. 
Left to Themselves (E. M. Green). Gardner, Darton. 2s. 
‘Manipulation of the Brush, The (Stanley Thorogood). Philip. 4s. net. 
‘On War’s Red Tide (Dr. Gordon Stables). Nisbet. 55. 
Peter Piper’s 45° Show (S. H. Hamer). Cassell. 
Poor Buffer, A (Helen Savile). Sonnenschein. 35. 6d. 
Queen Victoria, a Personal Sketch (Mrs. Oliphant). Cassell. 35. 6d. 
Somebody (Stella Austin). Gardner, Darton. ts. 
Story of Johnny Bertram (Chatterbox Lome! Gardner, Darton. 1s. 
Ten Little Boer Boys (‘* Norman ”’). Dean and Son. 
Three Little Maids (Ethel S. Turner). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 
Trip to Toyland, A (Henry Mayer). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Work : Half Yearly Volume (Vol. XTX.). Cassell. 45. 6d. 


Fiction. 


A Son of Austerity (George Knight). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Cunning Murrell (Arthur Morrison). Methuen. 6s. 
Ward, Lock. 


The err Triumphant (Florence M. Kingsley). 
Thompson. 35. 6d. net. 


6d. 
Fighting the Traffic (M. M. Forrester). 
Wounds in the Rain (Stephen Crane). Methuen. 6s. 
Image-Breakers (Gertrude Dix). Heinemann. 6s. 
A Furnace of Earth (Hallie Erminie Rives). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 
Thirteen Stories (R. B. Cunninghame-Graham). Heinemann. 6s. 
Mother-Sister (Edwin Pugh). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
A Master of Craft (W. W. Jacobs). Methuen. 6s. 
The Infidel (M. E. Braddon). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
obn K. Leys). 


A Suburban Vendetta Pearson. L 
St. Peter’s Umbrella ( n Mikszath), Jarrold. 6s. 
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A Modern Suburb (R. A. Sinclair), Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 
Kathleen (Mrs. G. Forsyth Grant). Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 
The Conscience of Coralie (F, Frankfort Moore). Pearson. ' 6s, 

In the Good Time Coming (Robert B. Holt). Sands. 1s. 6d. 

The Isle of Unrest (Henry Seton Merriman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Grip of the Wolf (Morice Gerard), 3s. 6d. ; The Minder (John 


Ackworth), 6s. ; The Vicar’s Atonement (J. Harwood Panting),. 


35. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Wages: a Novel (L. T. Meade). Nisbet. 6s. 

“Ex Series:—The Ivory Queen (Norman A Sea 
Comedy (Morley Roberts). Milne. 1s. each. 

A Breaker of Laws (W. Pett Ridge). Harpers. . 6s. 

The Half-Hearted (John Buchan). Isbister. 6s. ' 

The Heiress of the Forest (Eleanor C. Price). Isbister, _ 6s. 

A Twentieth Century Parson (E. H. ye Skefingtons, 35. 6d, 


History. 


A History of Education (Thomas Davidson). Constable. 5s. net. 


ScHooL Books. 


Le Coup de Pistolet (Prosper: Mérimée. Edited by J. E. Michell),. 


Is. ; Livy, Book VI. (W. Cecil Laming), 2s. 6d. ; The G ics 


of Virgil, Book I. (Edited by S. E. Winbolt), Is. 6d. ; ‘* The- 
phies”:—A Brief Introduction to Commercial. 


Raleigh G 
Geography (The Rev. Frederick Smith), 1s. 9¢. Blackie and 
Son. 


A: Brief History of Mathematics: Translation of Dr. Karl Fink’s 


“‘ Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik” (W. W. Beman and. 


D. E. Smith). Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 


Murby’s Science Series :—Elements of Mineralogy (F. Rutley), 2s. 3. 


Elements of Geology (James Monckman), Is. 6d. Murby. 


ScIENCE. 


Elementary Studies in Chemistry (Joseph Torrey). Constable 
6s. net. 

A Treatise on Zoology (Edited by E. Ray Lankester) :—Part II. : 
The Porifera and Coelenterata (A. Minchin, G, H. Tower and 
Gilbert C. Bourne). Black. 155. net. 

A Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural, Hygienic and Humane Diet 
(Sidney H. Beard). Paington : The Order of the Golden Age. Is. 


THEOLOGY. 


The World’s Epoch-Makers: Buddha and Buddhism (Arthur Lillie). 
Edinburgh : Clark. 

The Bible True from the Beginning (Edward Gough). Vol. VII. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 


VERSE. 


Ergo Amicitiz, and other Poems (The Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick), 
Skeffington. 2s. 

Poems of Life and Work (Robert H. Calder). Paisley and London : 
Alexander Gardner. 

The Churchman’s A B C:; a Guide to Church Doctrine and Ritual. 
Nisbet. / 6d. net. 

Rus Divinum (Auguste Smada). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Black’s Guide Books:—Liverpool and District (Edited by E. D. 
Jordan and M. J. B. Baddeley). Black. 1s. 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, &c. (The Right. 
Hon. Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. Introduction by John 
Robertson). Grant Richards. Two vols. tos, 6d. net. each. 

Colonial Immigration Laws (Emberson Edward Proper). New York : 
The Columbia University Press. 35. 

English Composition (L. Cope Cornford). Nutt. 35. 6d. 

Gospel, The, According to Darwin (Woods Hutchinson). Chicago s. 
Open Court Publishing Company. 5o0c. 

History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States 
William Henry Glasson). New York : The Columbia University; 
Press. 45. 

Medizeval Towns: Florence (Edmund G. Gardner). Dent. 45. 6d.. 
net. 

Men of Note in Finance and Commerce (Edited by Herbert H.. 
Bassett). Effingham Wilson. 

Mind of Tennyson, The (E. Hershey Sneath). Constable. 55. net. 

Questions on Military History (Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. Brunker).. 
Gale and Polden. 2s. net. 

Selected Poems; The Tale of Chloe; The Story 
Beautiful (George Meredith). Constable. 


of Bhanavar the 
3 vols. 35. 6d. net 


each. 

Settlement after the War with South Africa, The (M. J. Farrelly).. 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Siege of Mafeking, The (J. Angus Hamilton). Methuen. 6s. 

Some Reminiscences of the War in South Africa (The Earl de la Warr),. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1s. 

Women, The, of the Renaissance: a Study of Feminism {R. de 
Maulde la Claviére. Translated by Nowe Hierbert Ely). 
Sonnenschein. Ios. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Monthly 
Review (No. I s..6d.; North American Review, 2s. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, "3fr.; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; Das. 
Litterarische Echo ; Economic "Journal, 5s. ; The Ludgate, 6d. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Is. 


For OcToBeR : ~The Pall Mall Magazine, ts.; The English Illus-. 
trated, 6d, 
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HORST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS 


' A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 
Now Ready, in x vol. demy 8vo., with 59" Illustrations and 3 Maps, 16s, net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND ASSAM. By 
Colonel Pottox (late Staff Corps) and W. S. THom (Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Burma). 

The illustrations for this work are principally from phot phs, and are quite 
unique as a collection of sporting » Most of them haviag been taken while 
the authors were on their various ting expeditions. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. limp cloth, rs. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, By the Earl De La Wan. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


STABLE ‘MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE. A Book 
for Horse Owners and Students, By Cope M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 
a by numerous Reproductions of Photographs taken specially for this 
wor 

“Captain Hayes—who may justly claim to be the first authority now living on 
all matters connected with the horse—is always welcome, and the more so because 
each successive volume is a monument of ‘ the reason why.’ ”—County Gentleman. 


MOTHER-SISTER. By Epwin Pvcs, Author of ‘‘ Tony 


Drum,” ‘‘ The Man of Straw,” &c. In1r vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT. By M. 
Hami.ton, Author of “A yr a Ordinance,” “ McLeod of the 
Camerons,” &c. In x vol. crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ 


THE SILENT GATE. A Voyage into Prison. By 
TIGHE Hopkins, Author of “‘An Idler in Old France,” ‘‘ The Dungeons of 
Old Paris,” &c. In1x vol. crown 8vo. 


THE WORLD'S SLOW STAIN. By Haxotp 


Author of “‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” ‘‘A Month of Madness,” 
&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAUGHTER OF WITCHES. A Romiance. By 
OANNA Woop, Author of “ The Untempered Wind,” “ Judith Moore,” &c. 
n 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON ALIEN SHORES. By Seam Kerrn, Author of 


“The Mischief Maker,” “‘ Lisbeth,” &c. In x vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


EpITep By W. L. CowRTNEy. 
In the course of the next twelve months 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
wiil be found in THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


1. From time to time Stories and Dramatic Sketches will appear by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Fiona Macleod, and others. 


2. There will be on alternate months during the publishing season a résumé of the 
current literature, in which an attempt will be made to discriminate between the 
ephemeral and the permanent in the voluminous productions of the Press. 


3. Alternately with the literary review there will be, during the dramatic season, 
a critical: account of the chief theatrical pacgey in England and on the 
Continent. 

4 A series of articles will appear on the i aaaty leaders of Thought, 
especially on those who have given so distinctive a mark to the conclusion of 
nineteenth-century speculation, such as Nietzsche, Max Nordau, Ibsen, Wagner, 
and others. 

5. Social articles will also not be neglected—that is. to say, papers dealing with 
the varying phases of life if the present age ; and in this connection there will be 
articles specially dealing with the contrast between the existence of women and 
girls in the eighteenth century as compared with that of the present time. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBEB. 
THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. By W. S. Livy. 
SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM. By Georrrey Lancrorr. 
OUR MILITARY PRESTIGE ABROAD. By Captain J. W. Gamater. 
THE KINGDOM OF MATTER. By Maurice Magrertincx (translated by 
ALFRED SuTRO). 
LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. By J. C. 
TARVER. 
GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. Part II. 
HEROES OF THE WAR AND OTHERS. By Major Arruur GrirFirus , 
DECAY OF THE CHAPERON. By Lapy Jeune. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. By Benjamin 
TAyLor. 
THE SATURNALIA AND KINDED FESTIVALS (Part I.). By J. G. 
FRAZER. 
THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS: 
tr IS RUSSIA TO PREPONDERATE IN CHINA? By D. C. 
Bou.cer. 
2. WHY NOT A TREATY WITH RUSSIA? 


3. THE CHINESE PROBLEM. By Dirtomaricus. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


NEw 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS”. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ISLE 
UNREST 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TEN S,” 
**RODEN’S CORNER,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STRANCE STORY OF 
HESTER’ WYNNE.” 
ON SEPTEMBER 2th, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC,” “THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE," &c. 


NOTICE.—Second Impression now ready. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; 
and HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF “CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE,” “MY WIFE'S 
POLITICS,” &c. : 
Spectator.—‘‘ We have waited long for a really ns cy etic portrait of the un- 
conventional modern woman of fashion, but that difficult task has never to our 


vel ee been carried out so successfully as in the heroine of the first of these two 
stories of self-sacrifice.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 
ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*,* This volume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel Sketches 
and ne The Renaissance in Italy. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. Edited by Professors CHARLES FostER KENT 
and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 

ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


By Professor RUSH REES, of Newton Theological Seminary, 


SOME MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Medical Officer in Charge of the Langman Field Hospital. 
See the OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Ready on September 26th. Price One Shilling. 
Other Contents : 

TWO’S COMPANY. By Mrs. H. wa 

MEvVER HENNE. By Dr. 
IMPERIAL MANCHU FAMILY. | ~ EARN 
| OF IRISH LIFE 
DIAPHENIA. By Bowver Nicuos. | a By 
FIGHTING A PRIVATEER. 

Edited by come Poetry ot 

AN EARLY ROMANTICIST. By | _ By Unnanus Svivan 

A CASE AT THE MUSEUM, By | Seton 

OBERT KOSS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 September, 1900. 


A New Weekly 
Popular Society and 
Critical Paper, 


EDITED BY 


CLEMENT SCOTT 


Anp CONTRIBUTED TO BY 


The Cleverest Writers of 
the Day. 


A PAPER FOR EVERYBODY 


ORDER AT ONG 
uzaue 


FREE LANCE boy iy a model of what a Society paper ought 
FREE LANCE janine 
FREE LANCE 
FREE LANCE 
FREE LANCE roa orig ont 


Publishers: GREENING AND CO, LIMITED, 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, London. ‘ 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1900. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
(Continued.) 


THE CAPTURE OF CAPETOWN. By Georce Paston. 
HALLOWS’ E'EN. By Nora Hopper. 
DIEM. By Arruur F. Be. 

A STUDY IN SCHOOL JOKES. By Miss E. M. Grirrirus. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. bs ArtHur W. Marcumont, Author of 
“ By Right of Sword,” ‘‘A Dash fora Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. + Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, ‘GREEN & CO. 


NELSON'S 


| NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
| THACKERAY.—The Paris Sketch Book; The Irish 


Sketch Book ; From Cornhill to Cairo. I |. 
NEW CENTURY The Book of Snobs : Christmas Books ; Sketches of 
in ion. In vol 
LIBRARY. 


Smallest size (6t by 4} by inch) Long Pri 
(Roel tndia). mest Weight (ander 
ISSUED. 


THACKERAY. 1, Vanity Fair; 2, Pendennis ; 
5, Paris Sketch Book, &c.: 6, The Book of 
Cc. 


‘ALREADY ISSUED. 
DICKENS.—1, Pickwick; 2, Nicholas «Nickleby 5 : 


Oliver Twist, and Sketches b Ber; 4, Old Curiosi 
| 6, Barnaby Rudge ; Dombey and and Son ; 8, 
Other Volumes in both Series to Follow Quickly. 
Each Work complete in One Volume and unabridged. 
of Prices—Cloth, 2s. net ; . met; leather, 2s. 6d. net and 3s. ‘net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
And all Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Crry Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full 


Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 


Cativate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the idomegemant of Cows, 
Pigs, and Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin Doyie 
»and J. Darton. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Exprendoes,” and of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By CHartes HarTLey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or, Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Reoutadge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MERRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and pater injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By WILLIAM 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 
Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, As) us, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cau liflowers, Celery Beans, 
Pons, Brussels Sprouts, pinach, Radishés, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 

ater Cress, &c. By Jamas R.H.S. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
(FounpEpD, JANUARY 1886.) 
OCTOBER, 1900. 


CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 


R. Maconacuie:, “ The Desirability of a Definite Recognition of the Reli- 
gious Element in Government Education in India.” 
Professor Watiace: “The Garton Lectures on Indian and Colonial 
Agriculture i in Edinburgh University.” 
Parker : “ The Chinese Imbroglio, How to Get Out of 
Taw Sern Ko: “ Missionary Troubles in Chi 
AFRICA. 
S..H. Frrzjoun: “ The Sultan and Central Africa. 
Haro.p Binptoss: “ A Glimpse at the Gold Const.” 
TALIA. 
. Bevertpce: ‘* Was r-Rahim the Translator of Babar's Memoirs 
into Persian?” Part. I 
Professor Dr. E. Moxtet: “ Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and 
Orientalism.” 
Professor L. H. Mitys, D.D.: ‘‘ The Gathas.” New Edition. 
GENERAL. 
E. H. Parker: “ The Cathayan 
Major G. E. Gerint: “ with China.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE COLONIES. 


Publishers: ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
London: Simvkin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co, Lrp. (for the trade); 
H. Sorneran & Co. .» 37 Piccadilly, W.; Luzac & Co., Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 


Third Series. Vol. X. No. 20. 


5s. net. (Number of pages, 224.) 5s. net. 

NOTICES. 
The fog Ree tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

United Kingdom. Abroad. 

£s ha @ 

One Year ... wo 

Half Year ... O83 co O88 8 

Quarter Year eee @ 1B. we 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
SA Y REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London 

In the event 9 oh ony difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY RE View > the ,” Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places abroad :— 
Paris .. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & C evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Kiceque Michel, Boulevard des Ca; 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 
eeesescececeescsoees Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

BRUSSELS G. et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


BuDA-PESTH ‘Lappert. 

OME....+ Messrs. Loescher & Co., 
MapRID .- Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE -.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOoMBURG Schick's Li’ 


Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

The International News 83. & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. - Messrs. Damrell & Upham, ington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA .«.....The Toronto News Company, 42 by Street. - 
+++++-Lhe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTREAL, CANapA ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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The Saturday. Review. 


WARD, LOCK NEW NOVELS. 


wns 
A NEW NOVEL BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


A Prince of Swindlers. 5s. 


The Morning Leader says :—-‘‘ One of the best books of adventure 
standing to the name of an author who is chiefly knoWn for stories of 
that class. Simon Carne is a singularly ingenious and fascinating 
scoundrel, ” 


A Prince of Swindlers. 5s. 


The Scotsman says:—‘*Of absorbing interest. The exploits are 
described in an enthralling vein.” 

Lioyd’s News says :—‘‘ After ‘Dr. Nikola’ this is Mr. Boothby’s 
best book. Mr. Boothby in Simon Carne has invented a singular 
being, quite as fascinating as the ubiquitous Doctor Nikola.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
By “ORME AGNUS.” 


Jan Oxber. 8s. 6d.. 


The Daily Telegraph says :--‘*‘ Jan Oxber’ is a genuinely strogg 
piece of work. Mr. Agnus has achieved a remarkable task......Jan 
Oxber is a very striking character, and his tragic story is told with 
unforced pathos and unexaggerated truth, and contains an absolutely 
classical instance of unconscious rustic humour. Better than anything 
of the kind which has appeared for alongtime. ‘Jan Oxber * deserves 


Jan Oxber. 3s. 6d. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The author is one of our ablest interpreters - 
of rural manners. This is a vigorous and well-told narrative, highly 
interesting, while the volume closes on a note of robust and genial 
humour.” 


The Liverpool Post says:—‘* It would be difficult to name a more 
humanly interesting novel than ‘ Jan Oxber.’ ” 


NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
Author of ** By a Hair’s Breadth,” ‘* Queen of the Night,” Xc. 


Caged. 6s. 


The Literary World says:—‘*‘ And it is because the story is so 
excellently told, the threads so carefully gathered up, the descriptions 
so vivid, and the interest so sustained, that we have found such delight 
in it.” 

The Birmingham Gazette says :—‘* We are indebted to Mr. Headon 
Hill for more than one hair-raising tale, but for absolutely absorbing 
excitement ‘ Caged’ would be hard to beat.” 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Millionaire of Yesterday. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘* Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” «A Man and his Kingdom,” &c. 


The World says :—*‘ A fine, vigorous, bustling story this, containing 
some excellent characterisation. A succession of exciting incidents 
rivet the reader’s attention at the commencement of the tale. Mr. 
Oppenheim carries us along at a fine rate, and may be congratulated 
upon a most praiseworthy and successful performance.” 


S. R. CROCKETT’S GREAT ROMANCE. 


Joan of the Sword Hand. 6s. 


The Echo says :—** For fit parallel to this new spirited romance you 


A Man of His Age. 


must go back to Mr. Crockett’s earlier work, like ‘ The Raiders.’ ” 


NINE SPLENDID 3/6 NOVELS. 
The Man of the Moment. 3s. 6d.. 


By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of ‘* Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist.” 


Under Fate’s Wheel. 3s. 6d.. 


By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH, 
Author of ‘* Shadowed by Three,” &c. 

In all the world there is no writer of detective stories who has so 
huge a public as Lawrence L. Lynch. Not even the creator of 
*¢Sherlock Holmes” can boast of so immense a circulation, for more: 
than three million copies of Lawrence L. Lynch’s books have been. 
sold. No other writer of the mystery’story can arrest the reader’s- 
attention in the very first chapter—often in the very first paragraph — 
quite so quickly, and certainly no other writer can sustain the interest 
so well to the end. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Love That Lasts. 3s. 6d. 


This new story should be accorded a hearty welcome, for Miss- 
Warden has never written a better story of love and mystery. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Purple Robe. 3s. 6d. 


The Birmingham Gazette says :—** A grand book, brilliantly clever, 
absorbingly interesting, and absolutely convincing. Mr. Hocking has- 
written many powerful novels, ‘The Purple Robe ’ excels them all.” 


The Father Confessor. 3s. 6d. 


By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER (Mrs. Clement Shorter), 
Author of ‘* The Fairy Changeling,” &c. 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ A strange book, a haunting book, im 
power weird, in idea altogether Celtic, but unmistakably the book of 
a writer who can write and, writing, can think. Episode chases. 
episode with a precision which would have satisfied Guy de Maupassant 
himself, and with all the pathos is unfailingly sure and true.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


8s. 6d. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of * For the Religion,” &c. 

The Westminster Review says :—‘* Superior to anything that Mr. 
Stanley Weyman has written. Every scene in the story is presented as 
if we saw the whole thing happening before our eyes.” 

3s. 6d. 


Agatha Webb. 


By A. K. GREEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” &c. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘The author of ‘The Leavenworth Case ’ is 
unrivalled asthe constructor of a tale of mystery, and her new tale 
fully bears out her reputation. Handled with an admirable skill, the 
book never for a moment flags in its keen circuitous interest,” 


Should She Have Spoken. 8s. 6d. 


By ESTHER MILLER, 
Author of ‘* Spoil of the Gods,” ‘* Willow Wood,” &c. 


The Literary World says:—‘‘ A strong novel replete with strong: 
events strongly narrated. There are a strength and directness about 
Miss Esther Miller, a method of telling her story, which are extremely 
refreshing. The plot is developed with an admirable freshness and. 
verve.” 


The Beautiful Mrs. Leach. 3s. 6d. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of ** The Star Child,” ** Meresia,” &c. 
The Court Journal says:—‘* A clever novel, full of exciting inci-: 
dents. It will be read with avidity, as there is certainly not a dull 
page in it.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 186i. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. rf 
the mini thly bala when 
6 
4 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2 0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 Z, 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
minds FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address 


: “ Brrxpeck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good H. 
Head Offic, 10 Clement's Lane Lombard Street, London, EC, and 


Subscribed Ca; sical G December, 899) 
pi 1st 1 oe 159,400 
Paid-up Capital .. .. $239,850 
This Bank grants drafts on, ‘and transacts everv descri of 
with, the principal towns in oe Colony, Natal, T° a Orange River joe ony 
pans pom and Kast Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received 


Terms on 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


7. HOSPITAL & COLLECE. 
‘THE WINTER SESSION wilf BEGIN on MON. 


4 DAY, October 1, 1900. 
Students can reside in “he College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


llegiate r tions. 

The Hospital contains ys service of 750 | beds. gapeetarchige and Prizes of the 
te val f are awar annually. 

he Medical Scheel large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

The ew em Clubs’ Ground (to acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
reach of the Hospital. 

For further pareioalons apply, pecsenplly or by letter, to the Warden of the 
ber St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E 

A handbook forwarded on 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Y ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
LLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


P. & 0.%$ INDIA, CAMA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


H. SOTHERAN & 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Booxmen, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
a cash in Town or Country. for Probate, &c.—Mvers 


* Row, Strand, London, W 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 
Fitved up, Arranged, and the New and 


s, Bibles, Prayer- -o" "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. : 


A Charming Giff Book! 


“*A brilliant book.” —Sketch. Particularly good."—A cademy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. eteennsems — & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE QUEEN. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr, Darlington for 
a copy of his £ Handbook which he has sent to HS Majesty.” 4 
Nothing better could be wished for." British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R4.S. 


Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Foolscap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. 

‘Chester and the Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston super-Mare. 
Brighton. Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl. Bangor, Bettwsyeoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwilheli. bad 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, L 
‘Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


Illustrated. 


The Channel Islands. 
The Isle of Wight. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 6s. 24 Maps.and Plans. 
“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 


guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is the usual scope of such 
volumes?” — The Times. 


*“The best Handbook to London ever. issued.” — Liverpool Daily 
““Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. On 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By EM®LY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


‘With an additional Index of 4 500 references to all streets and 
places oft interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 
London : SimPKIN, MARSHALL, ‘HaMILTON, (KENT & Co., “Lrn. 


The Railway Bockstalls, and all Booksellers’, 
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FREC QUENT SAILINGS TO AR: 
P. & . ‘EGYPT, EN, MBA 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON: sTRAIiS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TASMANIA, sad NEW ZEALA 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & e TOURS. For Particulars a ate at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


« Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE , TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 


Its Articles are written by Service Men. 
Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Official News. 


Personal News. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress anc and Education in India, 
Patroness: H.R.H. THE PF PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, which has several Branches in 
India, was founded in 1871, with the following objects :— 
r. To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 
of that 
2. To co-operate with efforts made in India for advancing education and social 


orms. 
3. To a friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 
ndi 


The Committee (Chairman, Sir Srevart C. Bayiey, K.C.S.1.) organise 
Lectures on Indian subjects,and occasional Soirées, publish a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 

The principle of non- with reli is strictly maintained. 

Annual Su jon, One Guinea ; Life-Membership — Ten Guineas. 

The /ndian Magazine and Review is sugotied to Members, or can be obtained 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puititrs, rat Fieet Street, E.C. ; or 
M ARCHIBALD ConsTasL_e & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

‘Subscri tions and Donations to be paid to the Loxpon “-_, WESTMINSTER 
Bank, 1 St. —_ Square, S.W.; to SterHEN N. Fox, Esq., Treasurer, New 
Univemity , S.W.; or to Miss E. A. Manninc, Hon. ca eh 5 Pembridge 


t, 


EVERLASTIN G BLOTTER 

and PAPERMEIGHT. Indi ble Office 

SIXPENCE. Posr Free, 9d. ‘Hand- painted, suitable 

Birthday or Xmas Presents, &c., 1§.; post free, ig. 3d. 
Wholesale Terms on Application. 

EVERLASTING BLOTTER €O., LTD 

and’ Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, King’s Lyna, 
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LONDON 


The Saturday Review. 


HOSPITAL, E. 


The Committee appeal for £40,000 a-year from VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS ,, 161,033 
Total number of Patients treated at the Hospital—172,179 


FUNDS ARH URGANTLILY NEHDED. 
Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had immediately on application to the Matron. 


Honste. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED ‘BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER M THE QUEEN. 
THE SS OF WALES. 
R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President “THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Commitin THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 

at gh own Homes. 
The ANNUAL Bavanedtvug exceeds £4,500, while the RELIABLE 
is about £2,000 only. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 


To relieve the great po on the Hospital, and to sweet the constant! win 
demands for admission, the been 4 and a new Nurses’ "Heme ing 
been er For these works upwards of £5, IS STILL REQUIRED, towards 
which € Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
on received by the Hospital | “a Messrs. Cocks, Bipputru & Co., Charing 


Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, Tux Marquis oF DuFFERIN AND Ava. Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
= 43,000 wheeeee the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 

or small, will be gratefully received by the Ban kers, Messrs. Brown, 
in Ey & Go. ., 32 Abchurch Lane, E. C.; ; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 
+ THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7;500— 
%10,500. Nearly ly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Scbeuipdeas and and 
‘Donations earnestly solicited. Reese debt £5,000. 

Bankers : Coutts and Co., Strand. NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


"TH CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 


S.W.—Poor persons f admitted on without letters of 
recommendation. A number of beds are provid e use of patients who ma 
wemain for life. CONTRIBUTIONS ee SOLICITED Sir GEORGE 
S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W. 
HOWELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(NEAR THE GREAT WasTERN Rattway TeRMINus.) 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 
AND 
NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 

The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs lly £22,000, 
while the dependable income of the Charity is less than | £10,000. 

Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are earnestly 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the annual 
deficiency of £12,000—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
in the income ordinarily derived from cies. 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Lonpon AND County BankinG Co., 1 Commas treet, W., or by the Secretary, 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 
Branch Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND. ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
onscaarbe: 51 EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions, and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 
n Day and Night for the Reception of Sick Sailors. 
e LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
this Societ 
"ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Hampstead Heath and Fitzroy Square, W. 


The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of fm fresh air is necessary. 
Nearl treated since the foundation e Honpical, 

y Bans QUIRED annually from Voluntary 
WILLIAM | MORTON, Secretary. 
Offices: 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


ES HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 


S.W.—Instituted 1719. The oldest hospital in London, dependent upor 


voluntary contributions. : 
The annual expenditure is not less than .. ree 414,000 
The receipts from dividends and rents, annual subscriptions, and the: ‘awards 

of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund are estimated at .. +» 6,000 
Leaving 
To be provi donations and legacies. ADDITIONAL * CONTRIBUTIONS 


are UIRED. 
SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


THE MARY WARDELL CONVALESCENT HOME FOR SCARLET FEVER, 
STANMORE. 


Established 1884 by a lady working amongst the London poor. 


No other existing Convalescent Home will admit persons recovering from Scarlet Fever except those connected 
withthe Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals. FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to clear the Home of 
debt, and to meetithe cost of laying down an entirely new system of drainage sequined by the District Council, 
£2,000 is needed immediately. Contributions to be sent to Messrs. Barcuay & Co., 1 Pall Mall East; or to 
Miss Mary WarbdELL, Stanmore, from further information can be obtained. 
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AT ALU BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS ‘AND LIBRARIES. ~~ 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 
(The OCTOBER Number). 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
THE PARADOX OF IMPERIALISM. 
AFTER PEKIN. 
PARTIES, “AND PRINCIPLES. 


ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF. AFGHANISTAN— 
DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 


A. A. BOWLBY, F.R.c.S.— 
SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


LIEOT. CARLYON -BELLAIRS, R. N.— 
WAR NING OF BASAL. 


‘SPENSER WILKINSON— 
PUZZLES. GE . THE WAR. 


PROFESSOR H. H. TURNER—: 
RECENT | ECLIPSES. 


MRS. HUGH BELL— 3 | | 
ON THE INFLUENCE, OF THE STAGE. 


ROGER E. FRY— 
ART BEFORE GIOTTO. (Mastrated) 


A.. 7. QUILLER-coucH— 
B." * 


MISS M. E. COLERIDGE— 
ON LOSS. OF TIME. 


HENRY NEWBOLT— 
THE NILE: ODE. 
OF BLENT.—I.-III. 


THE 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE. ‘STREET, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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